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Individual Features of the 


McMURRY and PARKINS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By FRANK M. McMURRY 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A. E. PARKINS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


They are pre-eminently the most teachable geographies 
now available, combining the matured practice of a 
widely-known instructor of teachers and the resources of 
an eminent geographer. 


The type treatment, with which Dr. McMurry’s name 
is inseparably linked, is an outstanding factor in the 
organization of material. 

Regional geography has been sanely combined with 
the more familiar state divisions so that countries and 
states having essentially similar characteristics are 
treated in groups. 

The entire text is written as the solution of a series of 
PROBLEMS which would naturally arise in a geogra- 
phy course for elementary grades. 

Type studies are used to build up interest and give 
greater significance to every important human activi- 
ty—industrial, commercial, and social. 

It is the only series of geographies to include in its 
authorship a prominent educational authority, who 
has long been engaged in the adaptation of geographi- 
cal materials to the capacities of school children. 


TWO-BOOK AND FOUR-BOOK SERIES 


Teachers Manual 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Temple University 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue 
Phone, ees 7600 Philadelphia, Pa. 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College, School of Commerce 


Professional Schools—Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Chiropody 


School of Music, University High 
School 


Training School for Nurses 


Summer Session July 7—Aug. 15 


Send for Bulletin 








After the 


NEA Convention 


Spend your Vacation in Study and 
Recreation in the 


Beautiful Mountains of 
Pennsylvania 


Specialized Programs for 


Graduates Undergraduates 
Superintendents Principals 
Teachers and Others 


PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 7 to AUGUST 15 
For Illustrated Catalog Address 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, DEAN 
State College, Pa. 

















Expenses Reasonable 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
six weeks SUMMER SESSION six wees 


June 30— 4 924-August 8 


COURSES DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR:— 
Superintendents, supervisors and principals. 
Junior and Senior High School teachers. 
Normal School graduates who wish to continue their academic or professional training. 
All teachers who desire standard certification. 
Those who wish to meet the requirements for a degree. 
Students who wish to begin, to continue, or to make up any part of a college course. 


Catalogue Sent on Request 
For Information Address 


DEAN G. H. REAVIS, Director of the Summer Session, University of Pittsburgh, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1924 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 30 to Aug. 8 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 





- Ps Home Economics 
! | a 
if yy!" . Lae a: ‘ f Public School Music 
saa pee Fine and Applied Arts 
; Ai Manual and Industrial Arts 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


Courses beginning June 16 in Architecture, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechanics, Eng- 
lish, Economics, Drafting, and Coal Mining 





Tha Toner Short Course in Surveying (Field Work) 
For catalog address 
The Director of Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penna 








ELIZABETHTOWN | 
ABETHTOWN | | BUCKNELL 


i UNIVERSITY 
Complete Summer Courses _ in 


Theory and Methods of all 
MMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
onur TEACHERS now in service 1924 SUMMER SESSION 


are entered in this course as all class- 
es are conducted ona strictly Profes- July 7 to August 15 








sional Basis. 





Credits granted for Summer 





School work are acceptable for Professional and Academic Courses 
College Degree as well as for for Teachers 
Standard Certificate. ; Pa RIT 
Nine Weeks Summer Session Bulletin ready March 15 

June 16 to August 16 
Public School and High School TEACHERS 

will make no mistake by enrolling here Apply to 

Six Weeks Spring Normal The Secretary, Summer Session 


seasitenimnaden, Bucknell University 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. Lewisburg, Pa. 
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THE 
GROVE CITY 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
1924 


The nine weeks summer term opens Tues- 
day, June 17th. 

Teachers, prospective teachers and those 
interested in any type of college or profes- 
sional work will find unusual advantages at 
Grove City College. 

Emphasis will be placed on courses speci- 
fically preparing for the Junior or Senior 
High School. There will be professional 
and content courses covering every field. 

The dormitory accommodations are most 
attractive; the vacation advantages many 
and alluring. 


For information write 


PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 


Grove City, Penna. 


LEHIGH 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
1924 


July 7 to August 13 


Geography, Geology, Field trips to Water 
Gap, Mauch Chunk: iron, coal, slate, cement, 
zinc mines. Planned for teachers of geogra- 
phy. Benj. L. Miller, joint author, Mineral 
Deposits of South America. 


OTHER COURSES IN 


Education English Biology 
Mathematics Chemistry Spanish 
French German History 
Economics Latin Physics 


Psychology, Educational. Studies of excep- 
tional children. For any qualified man or 
woman. 

Gymnasium—Swimming. 

Rooms on the campus famous for its beauty 
For circular address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem 











Special Summer Course 
FOR TRAINING OF 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


June 26 to August 6 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 
First President of Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference 


Assisted by fifteen prominent teachers of wide 
reputation and experience 


Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Harmony, Ear 
Training, Conducting, etc., and all standard 
methods of instruction used in the teaching of 
Public School Music 


School Certificate at conclusion of 
Summer School Course 


Opportunity for Private Instruction in any_branch of 
Music with Famous Ithaca Conservatory Teachers 


Large Summer School Chorus and Orchestra 
Residence Halls Gymnasium Auditorium 
Student and Faculty Concerts each week 
Ithaca is located in the heart of the beautiful Finger 
Lakes Region 
An Ideal Location for Summer School Work 
Friday Evening Social Gatherings and Week-End 
Excursions to nearby Picturesque Localities 





Send for illustrated catalogue 
329 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 








Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Electrochemical, Me- 
chanical, Sanitary, and General Engi- 
neering; in Architecture and Architec- 
tural Engineering, Mining Engineering 
and Metallurgy, Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering; in Biology and 
Public Health, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, and General Sci- 
ence; and in Engineering Administration. 

GRADUATE COURSES leading to Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees are offered in the 
above fields of Engineering, Science, and 
Industrial Research. 

SUMMER SESSION includes large propor- 
tion of regular subjects, courses in En- 
trance subjects, and Special Courses for 
Secondary School Teachers of Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, Physics 
and Public Health. 

For Bulletin and Information Address 


’ Registrar 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


eiieaiiied sessions begin June 16 or June 23, depending upon the school 


Bloomsburg 
G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 


California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 

C. C. Crawford, Principal. 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence). 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Principal. 


_ Kutztown (special courses in Library). 
. Rothermel, Principal. 


Lock Haven 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





to High School Graduation. 
summer and extension courses. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 
wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 


By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 


Partial certificates, however, will be 








Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. 
eation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 


on request. Address the principal. 


Delightful locations. Opportunities for rec- 


Catalogs 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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EDUCATORS WILL FIND 


In the Summer Session of the University of Pennsylvania the 
following advantages: 
1. A staff of more than forty specialists in Education. 
2. Courses dealing with every phase of Public School work—Ad- 
ministration, Supervision and Teaching. 

School of Observation (kindergarten to seventh grade); Dem- 
onstration Junior High School; and Demonstration Rural 
School (with actual rural conditions and surroundings). 

Opportunity to satisfy State requirements in Practice Teaching. 

Commodious Dormitories at moderate expense. 

Stimulating contact with a great city, rich in historic associa- 
tions, unrivalled in business, beautifully situated. 

Opportunity to visit seashore or mountains, New York City, 
Baltimore or Washington at slight expense and without inter- 
fering with studies. 


Write for Catalogue to 
H. LAMAR CROSBY, Director of the Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA July 7-August 16, 1924 PENNSYLVANIA 





URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


THE SUMMER SESSION, June 23-August 1 


The oldest college summer school in the state. 

Instruction by members of the regular college faculty. 

Some of the best schoolmen in the country on the past rolls of this sum- 
mer school. 

Excellent class of students, happy associations. 

Certificates accepted by state departments of education. 

Full credit by all colleges and universities accepting summer work. 

Near Philadelphia yet free from distractions. 

Elevated, airy campus of exceptional beauty. 

Temperature lower than at points near the sea level, cool buildings, abun- 
dant shade. 

Tables supplied from college farms, gardens and dairy. 

Costs lower than at larger centers. 

The earlier dates of opening and closing leave almost the entire month 
of August for vacation. 


For catalogue of the College and special Summer Session Bulletin, address 


WHORTEN ALBERT KLINE, Litt.D., Dean 


COLLEGEVILLE, PENNA. 


PLNAWP WHE 
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A Summer School Party Crossing Arapahoe Glacier 


ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN THE 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. Organized hikes 
and week-end outings in the mountains; mountain climb- 
ing; visits to glaciers; automobile excursions to Rocky 
Mountain National Park and other points of scenic 
interest; two mountain camps maintained for summer 
students; fishing; tennis. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term June 16 to July 22 
Second Term July 23 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Education, Music, Law, 
Business Administration, Medict ongineering. 

Many special courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. 

Special opportunity for graduate work in all depart- 


ments. 
Excellent library and laboratories. 
Daily organ recitals and public lectures. 
Strong faculty, including many of the nation’s educators. 














UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Where Last Year’s Summer Students 
Came From 











SEND TODA 
For Complete Information 
Registrar (Dept. R.) 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
Please send me the bulletins, checked below: 





Summer Quarter Catalog.... Field Course in Surveying.... 





Field Courses in Geology....S 
Graduate School Bulletin... . 














April, 1924 















Lebanon Walley 
College 


Summer Session 
Julp 7 to August 15 


Courses for teachers aiming to meet cer- 
tification requirements. 

Courses leading to Baccalaureate degrees. 
Beautiful buildings and campus. Fine 
dormitories for men and women. Expert 
chef and excellent table. 

Able faculty. Certificates accepted by 
state departments and all colleges and 
universities accepting summer work. Ex- 
penses moderate. 


Write for bulletin 


Secretary of Summer Session 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 
ANNVILLE, PA. 





















































1924 SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN EUROPE 


Travel and study in England, 
France, Italy, Greece, and 
Egypt. 

Joint travel and resident study 
programs with American Acad- 
emy and Royal University at 
Rome. 

University instructors conduct 
each party. 

Inexpensive tours that offer 
the best of educational advan- 
tages. 


Write for Information 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
27 Boyd St., NEWTON, MASS. 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


FTY-FIRST Y 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of Valparaiso University will oven June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, six days 
per week. (Full quarter credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation 
with study at a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, inter- 
mediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
Engineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, Commissioned High School and Ele- 
mentary subjects. 

Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. Accredited 
as a standard Normal School by the State of Indiana. 

Expenses Are the Lowest. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition, $42.00; Board, $35.00; 
Room rent, $15 to $25 per term of ten weeks. Board, room and tuition for ten weeks need not exceed 
$92.00. 

Bulletin giving full information concerning courses, ete., will be mailed free. Address Dept. A-3. 

HORACE M. EVANS, M.D., President, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 











THROUGH THE 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Supervisors of Penmanship can greatly increase their EFFICIENCY and frequently their SALARIES. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS were trained in these schools. 

IN FIVE WEEKS FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE of the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Handwriting in the PAL- 
MER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS grade hte can learn h ow to transform the too often dreary writing lesson into the most joyful 
period of the day, and make handwriting a vitalizing educational power in correlation with all other school subjects. 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS attend these schools and the ENROLMENT IS NATIONAL. 


For catalogs of the THREE PALMER PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS write 


New York City School—The A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
Boulder, Colorado School—The A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, litiaote 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa School—CEDAR RAPIDS BUSINESS COLLEGE, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


























i WINSTON > 


% Texts of Proved Merit 

1 O O ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS 
Charters, Betz, and Cowan 

The habit-forming series. Contains more 

games, drills, and exercises for the fixa- 


tion of correct language habits than any 
other series. Instructions to pupils un- 


I have carefully examined the Burn- 
ham _ series of School Histories 


Hero Tales from History varyingly definite, specific, and stated in 
Our Beginnings in Europe and the simplest language. 
America THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 
The Making of Our Country Books in which every carefully charted 
y y 
; step tends to strengthen the pupil’s self- 
and in my judgment, they are exceptionally confidence; which save the teacher’s en- 
well written. ergy by providing all the necessary foun- 
I am pleased to say that the treatment of the dation material; which concentrate upon 
subject matter throughout the entire series is the difficult phases of arithmetic so that 
100% American. results are bound to follow. 
(Signed) JOHN C. ZIEGLER, Chairman, THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 
Public School Committee, Pennsylvania 
State Camp, P. O. S. of A. Starch and Mirick 





Not just an ordinary speller, but a series 
which motivates the work most interest- 
ingly for the pupil and which provides 
the teacher with a complete outline of 
modern methods in teaching spelling. 





YOUR ORDER FOR HISTORIES OR REQUEST FOR 
CIRCULARS WILL RECEIVE OUR PROMPT 
ATTENTION 











THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1006-16 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA 
=== ECR TEXTBOOKS——————” 
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Announcing 


ANDRESS 
Story Series in Health 


By J. Mace Andress, Lecturer on Health 
Education, Boston University, and Annie 
Turner Andress, formerly Head of Kinder- 
garten Department, Worcester (Mass.) State 
Normal School. 


Book I. A Journey to Health Land 


Progressive stories describing the adven- 
tures of a group of children in an imaginary 
Health Land. Illustrated in color by Blanche 
Fisher Laite. For grades 3 or 4. 


Book II. The Boys and Girls of Wake- 


up Town. A dramatic story of the health 
achievements of a ‘‘Sleepy Town”’ which be- 
came a “‘Wake-up Town.”’ Illustrated in color 
by Marguerite Davis. For grades 4 and 5. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 














YOUR CHILDREN DESERVE GOOD ART 





Our Picture Studies, chosen 
from the best of the world’s art 
by one of the most successful 
supervisors in the country, pro- 
vide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the 
grades. 


Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the grade 
in which you are interested 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


- 73 Fifth Avenue 











INTRODUCING 


-THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 





NEWSON @ COMPANY 











Advance editions of an attractive, 
up-to-date, and teachable series of 
Arithmetics under the title of The 
Pilot Arithmetics have just come from 
the press. 

Now Ready 


BOOK ONE 


For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


BOOK TWO 


For Grades Five and Six 


In Preparation 


BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers of 
The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
on Reading, Spelling, and Language 


NEW YORK 


623 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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This is how some of my 





line /ooks;—how it works— 
a sample will convince you. 
ED. U. CATOR 


Address Me c/o 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N.J.¥ 











When classes 


are over 
—see Europe! 


See the British Empire Exhibition—the 
foremost event of its kind ever held in 
England. See Europe’s marvelous art 
treasures, her gay, fascinating cities, her 
wealth of historic associations. Gain the 
breadth of vision that only travel gives. 
The champions of the British turf will 
race at Epsom and Ascot. Deauville will 
set new fashions. Paris will entertain you 
with sparkling gayeties. The joy of travel 
—days and nights on the broad Atlantic. 


Cross for $125 


Now is your chance—for exchange rates 
are favorable—living expenses abroad are 
low. Second cabin accommodations on 
our great ships start at $125—spacious 
decks — attractive public rooms — fine 
food and splendid service. Interesting, 
cultured companions. The cabin ships, 
also, — jolly and reasonable to sail on. 


Our service is complete in sailing-dates, 
types of accommodations, and adapt- 
ability to your vacation budget. Sailings 
to five European countries. 


Ask for a copy of "When 
x MASESTE _. It Happens in Europe’, 

‘ World sLargestShip which tells just when 
and where the interest- 
ing events of the Euro- 
pean season take place. 
Also “Your Trip to 
Europe” and *‘Comfort 
in Second Class”. 













Serra 


1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 338 

Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, the company’s 

offices elsewhere, or any authorized 
steamship agent 
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The Chicago Convention 


tional work attended the great mid- 

winter convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence in Chicago, 
February 24-29, 1924. In addition to the gen- 
eral sessions of the department and the nine 
special topic groups of superintendents, four- 
teen allied organizations held their annual 
meetings during the same period. 

J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the N. E. A., 
issued a call to arms for united action against 
the “alarmists who would demand reduced 
taxation even at the cost of public education.” 
“Just as soon as we begin to feel that our 
public school system is thoroughly establish- 
ed,” he said, “like a thunderbolt comes the 
ugliest opposition which has manifested itself 
in a quarter of a century. This time the fight 
is not only against the new step which is 
about to be taken to establish a national de- 
partment of education, but it is more particu- 
larly directed against the adequate publie suz- 
port of the schools.” 


FINANCING EDUCATION 


At this time when the first volume of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry, The Financing 
of Education in the State of New York, has 
just been released and superintendents are 
familiar with the complete formulation of 
principles involved in financing education and 
the interpretation of facts on the cost and sup- 
port of education in a leading state, Dr. George 
D. Strayer, Chairman, made a distinct con- 
tribution to the present situation by giving his 
matured answers to the following questions: 

1. Can we afford to pay fcr public educa- 
tion? The costs of education have not increased 
as rapidly as costs for other worthy purposes. 
Education is not to blame for taxes, for capi- 
tal is used up when men die and the training 
of others to take their places requires both 
time and much treasure. Only 2 per cent of 
our income is being spent for education. We 
can afford to double it and to extend the com- 
pulsory education period to include secondary 


FB vier 12,000 people engaged in educa- 


education. We own seven-eighths of all the au- 
tomobiles in the world and three-fourths of 
all the precious stones. We are a rich nation 
and can easily afford to educate our children. 

2. How shall the burden of support of 
education be distributed? We must move to- 
ward State and National support. 

3. How shall the revenue be derived? By 
personal income taxes, by business taxes on 
profits, by gasoline and wheel taxes. We must 
revise our tax systems and place less stress ~ 
on property taxes. At the same time school 
executives should revise the systems of admin- 
istering schools so as to enlarge the school 
unit and reduce the number of school boards. 
The county is the proper unit in most varts 
of the United States. To give a higher degree 
of efficiency in each unit of administration, we 
must have a competent administrator to build 
a scientific budget. He can save enough to pay 
his own salary for there is no doubt that at 
the present time there is a terrible amount of 
waste in the administration of our schools. 

We have a fight ahead of us. There is or- 
ganized propaganda against public education. 
We must stand by our public school system for 
the hope of humanity is wrapped up in the 
adequate support of public education. 


ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES 


Interesting and well known speakers from 
all parts of the nation addressed the school 
executives on varied phases and trends of mod- 
ern education. The following abstracts are 
indicative of the worth and variety of the ad- 
dresses given: 


An Experiment on the Merits of the Individual 
Plan of Instruction 

Children are promoted as individuals when- 
ever they finish a grade’s work in any subject 
in the public schools of Winnetka, Illinois. A 
child may be promoted to fourth grade in 
reading while he is still doing third grade 
arithmetic. He may be promoted in one sub- 
ject in November, in another subject in Feb- 
ruary, in another subject in April or May—it 
makes no difference what time of the year, 
what the condition of his other subjects or 
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what the work of other pupils. Each child is 
an individual, moving through the course of 
study at his own natural rate. 

Promotion does not necessarily involve a 
change of room. No children are together, 
anyway; so a child may readily do third grade 
reading and fourth grade arithmetic under the 
same teacher. 

There are no recitations in Winnetka. In- 
stead, each child is tested by a scientifically 
constructed test at the end of each unit of 
work. This test does not merely sample his 
knowledge, but covers every point that he is 
supposed to have learned. The tests are given 
at frequent intervals and are therefore short. 
They are not a bugbear.- Children actually go 
up to the teacher and ask for them. For it 
is by passing each test that the child shows 
that he is ready to go on with the next step. 

By eliminating the recitation, the Winnetka 
Schools are able to give from two hours to two 
hours and a half every day to group and cre- 
ative activities, for which most schools have 
little time. The children write, edit, set up 
the type, read the proof and publish a school 
paper. They solicit advertising for it. They 
deposit their receipts in a commercial bank 
account and draw checks. 

Other children have organized a Finance 
Corporation which furnishes capital for the 
school paper, the school store, the dramatic 
work and other pupil activities. This Finance 
Corporation, of which the stockholders range 
from six or seven years old to thirteen, sells 
stock at ten cents a share and pays dividends 
semi-annually. 

Second and third grade children preside over 
self-governing assemblies in approved parli- 
mentary form, while their classmates discuss 
playground rules, the proper care of the build- 
ing and many other items of school business. 

There is time for these things because of the 
system of individual instruction. 

The work of the Winnetka Schools is becom- 
ing known among educators. Consequently, 
the Commonwealth Fund in New York has 
this year appropriated a sum of money for a 
detailed study of the exact results of indi- 
vidual instruction. Dean William S. Gray of 
the University of Chicago is helping to guide 
this study. The study is attempting to answer 
such questions as these: 

“Does the Winnetka System really succeed 
in adapting public school work to varying 
individual abilities?” 

“Is there less retardation in the Winnetka 
Schools than in other schools?” 

“Ts the work of the children as efficient un- 
der individual instruction as under class 
instruction?” 

“Is it true that the teachers in the Winnetka 
Schools are able to give a much larger 
proportion of time to creative and group 
activities unrelated to academic work than 
other schools do?” 

“What is the effect of individual instruction 
on children when they reach high school?” 

“How rapidly do children advance under 
individual instruction?” 
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“Is individual instruction more or less ex- 

pensive than class instruction?” ~~ 

It is too soon as yet to predict the result 
of the numerous experiments and careful tests 
that are being made under this subvention. 
One or two things, however, already stand out. 
The range in rate of progress among individu- 
als is very great, showing that the public 
schools of Winnetka really do adapt themselves 
to the varying capacities of the children. 

The amount of retardation in the Winnetka 
Schools (14%)—that is the number of chil- 
dren in each grade who are older than they 
should be for that grade—is far below the 
average for other cities. 

The other questions are being answered lit- 
tle by little, but no final quantitative answer 
can be given as yet to most of them. In the 
judgment of most people in Winnetka, the 
Board of Education, the teachers and the chil- 
dren themselves, however, there is no doubt 
as to the success of this plan.—Carlton W. 
Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 


Rural Education 


As yet about one-fourth of the total rural 
school enrollment and forty-five per cent of 
the rural teaching corps are housed in one- 
room schools of the crudest sort. There are 
upwards of two hundred thousand of these 
one-room buildings in the United States and 
a fairly large percentage of them were con- 
structed at least forty years ago, despite the 
fact that school architecture and equipment 
have been advancing by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing that time. Four-fifths of them have no 
provision for heating and ventilation, except 
the old, unjacketed stove and the rickety win- 
dows, respectively, and nine-tenths of the 
buildings are not properly lighted. In at 
least ninety per cent the seating is poor and 
unadjustable, and often where the seats could 
be arranged to suit the pupil, this has never 
been given consideration. Where in the cities 
some four-fifths of the teachers have had at 
least the minimum amount of standard train- 
ing, that is, two years beyond the high school, 
in the country less than one-twentieth have 
so qualified and the turn-over in rural teach- 
ers each year is just about fifty per cent. 


As a whole, but rarely can the country dis- 
tricts secure any except the youngest, most 
immature and least experienced young women 
for their schools. The better class of teachers, 
attracted by improved living conditions, as- 
sured tenure, larger salaries, profession com- 
panionship and opportunities for growth and 
promotion are largely drained off into the cit- 
ies. Asa natural result, scholastic progress in 
the rural schools is greatly handicapped and, 
on the average, children of the same age are 
at least a year or two behind those in the cit- 
ies. Moreover, in innumerable instances, it is 
all but impossible for the farm children, how- 
ever bright, to secure a high school training, 
for there is nothing of the sort anywhere in 
their neighborhood and no facilities are avail- 
able for board or transportation. 
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For half a century educators have been call- 
ing attention to the comparative ineffective- 
ness of the rural schools and, since statistics, 
tests, surveys and other forms of measurement 
have come more into vogue, it has been clearly 
shown that the country schools have not only 
fallen short of a reasonable standard of ef- 
ficiency, but that they have cost far more for 
each pupil. The fundamental difficulty in this 
whole-sad state of affairs is the need of a 
larger unit or organization. The existing 
weaknesses can never be overcome so long as 
the small district with its sparse population 
and consequently meager wealth back of each 
child exists as a separate and independent 
entity. .The unit. must be greatly enlarged, 
the schools consolidated, and, wherever neces- 
sary, the pupils transported, if the available 
resources and the educational conditions are 
to approach those of the city. 

Of course this effort to produce a larger 
school population for each unit will not alone 
be sufficient, as the rural districts are still 
too poor, even when their money has been 
equalized and economically expended. The 
state must, therefore, step in and provide more 
substantial and better equalized subsidies for 
them all. No one has yet devised a plan that 
will secure good buildings and equipment with- 
out money and all the special training of rural 
teachers in the world will not help the situa- 
tion if the salaries and other conditions are 
not. such as to attract them to the country. 


Clearly the start must be made through con- 
solidation. This we have been recognizing 
more and more during the past quarter of a 
century. There has been a constantly increas- 
ing tendency to organize large units in admin- 
istration and to secure the enactment and im- 
provement of consolidation and transportation 
laws. The movement began a generation ago 
in New England and has gradually spread 
throughout the country. It has leaped from 
state to state. through the zeal of educational 
reformers and missionaries and the force of 
example. 

Our efforts, must, however, be patient, 
though persistent. Rural people cling with 
great tenacity to the old colonial right of each 
little district system and they will not readily 
be benefited against their will. Moreover, 
there are always selfish and bigoted outsiders, 
sometimes with considerable influence and even 
journalistic and political backing, who 
appeal to the suspicions and prejudices 
of country folk and to their outworn 
devotion to the “little red school house.” 
But the policy of centralization is bound 
to win in time through its own merit 
and in proportion as its value becomes known 
by trial. In the future, as in the past, prog- 
ress in this direction will be most safely made, 
first, through special enactment for certain 
sections, then, through permissive legislation 
for the entire state, and finally, when most 
rural sections have consolidated, through a 
mandatory law for all. There is no reason for 
discouragement over the present situation. The 
achievements of today have been strung out 
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over many years and have often been preceded 
by unsuccessful attempts and not infrequently 
followed by reaction. But there has been a 
steady if slow advancement and, amid all the 
adverse conditions and bitter opposition, the 
principle of consolidation has shown its 
strength. It can no longer be regarded as a 
mere experiment or fad; it has won a perma- 
nent place in practical school administration. 
It is preliminary and fundamental to effec- 
tiveness in all other reforms in building, equip- 
ment, content and method.—F rank Pierrepont 
Graves, Ph.D., President of the University of 
the State of New York and State Commission- 
er of Education. 


Encouragements 


At a time when doubt is expressed as to the 
effectiveness of many of our national insti- 
tutions and the functioning of various govern- 
mental and private enterprises, it is signific- 
ant to note that no doubt is expressed as to 
the value to society of our public school sys- 
tem. Despite the fact that in the span of one 
generation our whole industrial system has 
been changed by the remarkable developments 
along mechanical lines, the schools have con- 
sistently produced people to man the machin- 
ery. Despite the tremendous influx of alien 
populations, the rate of illiteracy in the naticn 
has been steadily decreasing. , 

The old school of the three R’s had a simple 
problem compared with that presented by the 
limitless field of human knowledge to be tap- 
ped in this third decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. To all the other burdens of the school 
has been added that of furnishing the influ- 
ence which once came from the normal Ameri- 
can home. The spirit of youth has in these 
last ten years surprisingly permeated the 
mothers and fathers and grandmothers and 
grandfathers of the rising generation. It is 
obviously embarrassing for those mothers who 
refuse to accept the testimony of the mirror, 
who are throwing four-wheel brakes onto the 
flight of time, to be constantly confronted by 
the mute testimony of a daughter approach- 
ing the debutante age. A father can’t be “one 
of the boys” and have one of the boys at the 
same time. Hence, the responsibilities and the 
privileges of the parent are now ignored, and 
the responsibilities at least are turned over 
to the schools. 

The American school is and will continue 
to be an anchor to windward without which 
American life would be poor indeed.—William 
Mather Lewis, President of George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 


Legal Status of the American Teacher 


Progressive states and communities are 
recognizing that the teaching profession must 
be placed upon a sound legal status if the 
ee results are to be obtained from its mem- 

rs. 

It is the children that suffer most from in- 
adequate teaching. Skillful teaching can come 
only from capable teachers. For this reason 
many states and local communities are enact- 


seh er eect 
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ing measures that have definitely improved 
the status of the teaching profession. Among 
these are measures guaranteeing permanent 
tenure during efficient service after a prelimi- 
nary period of probationary service. 

The wisdom of adopting teacher retirement 
systems, guaranteeing that teachers will not 
be required to continue in the classroom after 
their effectiveness is seriously lowered by old 
age, is generally recognized. Many communi- 
ties have adopted salary schedules that make 
it possible to require that none but trained 
teachers be placed in charge of the training 
of the future generation. Communities that 
are backward in adopting such fundamental 
measures are losing their best teachers and 
their children are suffering as a result.—John 
Kk. Norton, Director of Research Division, Na- 
era Education Association, Washington, 


RESOLUTIONS* 


Members of the Committee: 

Chairman, Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent 
of Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Thomas E. Johnson, State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 

J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco, California. 

Mabel C. Bragg, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Newton, Massachusetts. 

L. B. Evans, Superintendent of Schools, 
Augusta, Georgia. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Denver, Colorado. 

F. D. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ithaca, New York. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the 
following report: 


American Education Week 


In order that the American people may have 
a full knowledge of the plans and purposes 
of those who are engaged in teaching the 
youth of America, and thereby be convinced 
of the economic and patriotic value of educa- 
tion, and in order that the patriotic and finan- 
cial support of American public education may 
be commensurate with its importance in our 
representative democracy, the Department of 
Superintendence gives its cordial endorsement 
to the observance of Education Week through- 
out the Nation. 

We commend the action of the President of 
the United States and of the Governors of‘ the 
several states in issuing proclamations on this 
subject, and ask for a continuance of their en- 
dorsements. 

We hereby call upon the profession to con- 
tinue to prepare plans and programs for this 
appointed week that will still further carry to 
the people a message of what has been done, 
what is being done and what should be done 
to insure the safety of the Republic by a full 
measure of education for all its citizens. 


* At the final general session of the convention, Febru- 
ary 28, 1924, this report was adopted without a dissenting 
vote. 
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Education in the Nation’s Capital 
_ We reaffirm our position regarding educa- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital by the repetition 
of the resolution adopted by the Department 
of Superintendence in 1923, as follows: 

We note with satisfaction and heartily en- 
dorse the expressed intention of Congress to 
make the school system of Washington the 
model school system of the country. We 
pledge to Congress our hearty support ‘of this 
proposed legislation and of such appropriation 
of funds as may be necessary to provide in the 
Nation’s capital a system of public education 
which shall exemplify to the Nation the best 
in administration, supervision, business man- 
agement and teaching service. To this end 
we urge the immediate passage of the Teach- 
ers’ Salary Bill now pending before Congress. 


To Avoid War 


We recognize that another world war would 
destroy civilization and that the hope of today 
and the security of the future lie in an ade- 
quate education. To this end we demand a 
program of education which, by bringing about 
a better understanding among the peoples of 
the world, will speedily produce a situation in 
which offensive wars will become’ impossible. 


Rural Education 


We recognize the rural school problem as 
one of the most important and difficult in 
American education. It is a question that 
concerns people of the city as vitally as it does 
the people of the country. 

It has been the long established policy of the 
Department of Superintendence to promote the 
welfare of the rural schools in the same degree 
as the city schools and we, therefore, endorse 
the action of the President of the National 
Education Association in the appointment of 
the Committee of One Hundred to devise ways 
and means for the solution of this problem. 

We solicit the interest and co-operation of 
every organization and of men and women of 
means interested in rural life betterment to 
the end that the permanence, prosperity and 
happiness of people in rural communities. may 
be insured. 


Education Bill 


We have noted with great satisfaction. and 
approval that President Coolidge in his first 
message to Congress gave expression to his 
high regard for education and to a belief that 
education is a fundamental requirement of 
national activity and is worthy of a depart- 
ment in the national government and a place 
in the Cabinet. 

The clear and forceful statement of the 
President in his message has greatly encour- 
aged us in the hope for an early and favorable 
consideration of the Education Bill now be- 
fore Congress. 

We affirm our allegiance to the Education 
Bill in the language of the resolution adopted 
last year, as follows: 

We recognize that a Department of Educa- 
tion is necessary in order that the educational 
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activities of our National Government shall 
be efficiently and economically administered. 
We believe that national sanction and na- 
tional leadership can be provided only in the 
person of a Secretary of Education in the 
President’s Cabinet. Federal aid for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the several states to re- 
move illiteracy, Americanize the foreign’ born, 
prepare teachers, develop adequate programs 
of physical education and equalize educational 
opportunities is in accord with our long es- 
tablished practice and is demanded by the 
present crisis in education. 


Law Observance 


We recognize that our civilization is in dan- 
ger of being undermined by the failure of our 
people to observe the laws of our country and 
the communities in which they live. We furth- 
er recognize the fact that law observance can 
be best secured by proper observance and train- 
ing. We therefore urge that the schools of 
America stress as never before the fundamen- 
tal principles of American Citizenship, par- 
ticipation in governmental activities and com- 
plete loyalty and obedience to its laws and 
respect for duly constituted authorities. 


Efficient Service of Teachers 


The great body of the people of our country 
are demanding increasingly higher standards 
of education. These demands are resulting in 
the new, vitalized educational program in our 
schools. 

There is a clarion call for broadly educated, 
highly trained leaders with clear vision and 
high ideals. 

The Department of Superintendence com- 
mends the inspiring and efficient service of 
teachers, principals and supervisors who are 
wholeheartedly devoting their lives to this high 
type of patriotic service and urges increasing 
understanding, appreciation and support by 
the public of these teachers, principals and 
supervisors in the schools of America. 


Increases in Appropriations for Public Schools 


The unprecedented rise in the cost of. public 
education as represented in the elementary and 
secondary fields may be traced to definite 
causes. It is the conviction of the American 
people that an education is the birthright of 
every child in this democracy. 

Within the period from 1899 to 1920 it be- 
came necessary to expand the elementary 
school plant seventy per cent and the high 
school plant one thousand per cent with like 
extensions in the instruction staff to take care 
of the ten million additional children in the 
elementary and two million in the secondary 
schools. 

The increase in population, vast as that ‘was 
for the period named, does not account for the 
increase in attendance. The real reason is the 
difference in conception on the part of the 
people as to what their schools should do. Com- 
pulsory attendance laws brought children by 
the thousand into school, the age limit was 
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raised and civic organizations 
“back to school movements.” 
The public demanded physical and health 
education, courses in civics and patriotism, in 
fire and accident prevention, in music and 
drawing, in industrial and household arts, in 
science and commercial studies, expanded op- 
tions in foreign languages and history, classes 
for the mentally and physically disabled, part- 
time and continuation courses, open air schools, 
night schools, summer terms—in short, a pub- 
lic service was demanded of the schools to 
meet changing domestic and economic condi- 
tions unheard of a generation ago. Local 
pressure and legislative enactment established 
the present public school program and changed 
publie schools from places for the intellectual 
training of a selected few to public service 
stations whereby and wherein all might be 


inaugurated 


‘ equally served, irrespective of race, creed, eco- 


nomic status or parental occupation. 

If the present conception, which seems to 
be the creed of the American people, and 
which we endorse, is to continue and the pub- 
lic schools remain public service stations, then 
it is futile to discuss a diminishing cost for 
public education. On the other hand, if every 
child of school age is to receive what is con- 
ceded to be his just due, namely, a full school 
day five days each week, the cost of school con- 
struction must go on. For example, two hun- 
dred millions are required at this moment for 
school construction in a single state if the 
children of that state are to enjoy this privi- 
lege. 

There is another factor in the recent cost 
of education. As late as 1917, salaries of 
teachers were proverbially and disgracefully 
low. Because of this, at no time in the history 
of American education has there been an ade- 
quate supply of trained teachers. At the pres- 
ent time, public education is suffering because 
of this lack. If public education is ever to 
have an adequate supply of trained teachers, 
millions more must be provided for our teacher- 
training schools. When an adequate, trained 
instruction staff exists, the cause for the 
charge that “Superficiality now obtains in pub- 
lic education” will have been removed. Prior 
to 1917, thousands of trained teachers left the 
profession because salaries had dropped be- 
low maintenance level. The situation became 
so serious that public sentiment crystallized 
into a nation-wide movement for better salar- 
ies for teachers. This movement resulted in 
legislative enactment setting a minimum wage 
and annual increments. While teachers’ sal- 
aries have materially increased in the number 
of dollars, there has been no corresponding in- 
crease in purchasing power. This movement, 
therefore, must go on. Present salary levels 
must be maintained and in many instances 
advanced, if we are to secure men and women 
of the same standards of ability and efficiency 
required in general business. If the schools 
are to Americanize the 13,000,000 of foreign 
born now in this country and the millions more 
yet to come, if they are to banish illiteracy, if 
they are to take over the care of the health of 
childhood and do the other things that the 
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people now expect them to do, then there must 
be no expectation of a reduction in appropria- 
tions for public education, either state or local. 

Can the nation finance the program? The 
late Franklin K. Lane placed the annual loss 
to the nation from illiteracy at $826,000,000. 
The Provost General places the loss due to 
remedial physical defects at still greater fig- 
ures. In 1920, federal statisticians placed the 
nation’s bill for luxuries at $22,500,000,000, a 
sum approximately equal to the cost of 
the government from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the declaration of war against 
Germany, a sum large enough to replace the 
public school plant from the ground up. The 
American people own 14 out of every 17 auto- 
mobiles that the world has built. A _ single 
state has within the last 15 years built state 
roads sufficient to lay three parallel routes 
from New York to San Francisco and had 
$200,000,000 left for the development of its 
canal system. 

It may be necessary to cut down expenses, 
but it should not be done by robbing childhood 
of its birthright. The remedy rests in a more 
scientific distribution of funds and the equal- 
ization of taxation. The destiny of the public 
schools is the destiny of the Republic; the 
nation of the future must pass through the 
school room where the traditions of our. free 
institutions are conserved and transmitted. 
What that future shall be rests with the 
American people. 


OFFICERS 


The newly elected officers of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence are: 

President, William McAndrew, Chicago, III. 

Second Vice President, John J. Maddox, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Member of Executive Council for four years, 
M. G. Clark, Sioux City, Iowa. 


PENNSYLVANIANS WHO APPEARED 
ON THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


J. Eugene Baker, J. George Becht, M. S. 
Bentz, Ella Ruth Boyce, Edwin C. Broome, 
W. W. Charters, William M. Davidson, L. H. 
Dennis, Charles E. Dickey, Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, Charles R. Foster, H. E. Gayman, James 
M. Glass, Arthur J. Jones, James Herbert 
Kelley, Frank M. Leavitt, Margaret T. Ma- 
guire, R. O. Stoops, Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson. 


PENNSYLVANIANS AND FORMER 
PENNSYLVANIANS WHO ATTEND- 
ED THE CHICAGO CON- 
VENTION 


Gertrude M. Adams, Alliance, 0.; Jessie E. 
Allen, Philadelphia; Wm. O. Allen, Easton; 
David Allen Anderson, State College; J. L. 
Appenzeller, Wyomissing; Floyd Atwell, Beav- 
er Falls; Henry H. Baish, Harrisburg; Frank 
E. Baker, Milwaukee, Wis.; E. M. Balsbaugh, 
Lebanon; J. Lynn Barnard, Harrisburg; J. 
George Becht, Harrisburg; Mrs. V. B. Ben- 
nett, Crafton; Nelson P. Benson, Lock Haven; 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; P. D. Blair, Mead- 
ville; Louise Blessing, Pittsburgh; Thos. A. 
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Bock, West Chester; John H. Booth, Pitts- 
burgh; P. F. Brennan, Shamokin; P. M. Bren- 
nan, Dickson City; Edwin C. Broome, Philadel- 
phia; Joseph T. Buchanan, Philadelphia; 
Chester A. Buckner, Pittsburgh; Elsie 
O. Bull, West Chester; Mrs. Alice M. 
Carmalt, Pittsburgh; C. W. Carroll, 
Philadelphia; Will Grant Chambers, State 
College; Samuel L. Chew, Philadelphia; H. C. 
Clingen, Harrisburg; Milton C. Cooper, Phila- 
delphia; George E. Dannels, Republic; Chas. 
S. Davis, Steelton; H. B. Davis, Pittsburgh; 
T. S. Davis, Altoona; R. G. Dean, California; 
M. H. Deardorff, Warren; Mr. and Mrs. Jno. 
A. Dempsey, Olyphant; L. H. Dennis, Harris- 
burg; C. E. Dickey, Pittsburgh; John C. Diehl, 
Erie; A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke; H. W. 
Dodd, Allentown; J. A. Donovan, Philadelphia; 
John H. Dorr, Monongahela City; Isaac Dough- 
ton, Phoenixville; Walter R. Douthett, Darby; 
Port Eckels, Homestead; HuBert C. Eicher, 
Harrisburg; W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone; Ed- 
win Barlow Evans, Greenville; Samuel Faus- 
old, Ambridge; Doctor and Mrs. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Washington, D. C.; C. H. Fisher, 
Bellingham, Wash.; J. M. Fisher, Ambler; J. 
A. Foberg, Harrisburg; Katharine Foulke, 
Pittsburgh; F. N. Frits, Clairton; T. E. Gar- 
ber, Bellevue; C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg; H. 
E. Gayman, Harrisburg; A. L. Gehman, Phila- 
delphia; Armand J. Gerson, Philadelphia; 
Thos. M. Gilland, Donora; Manson Glover, 
Swarthmore; Ella M. Godfrey, Philadelphia; 
Erna Grassmuck, Harrisburg; Frank P. 
Graves, Albany, N. Y.; Clyde C. Green, Clar- 
ion; M. Edwin Green, Harrisburg; G. 
Green, Columbus, O.; H. E. Gress, Monessen; 
S. R. Grimm, Rochester; J. L. Grubbs, Can- 
onsburg; Florentine Hackbusch, Harrisburg; 
Daniel W. Hamm, Allentown; C. M. Harding, 
Canton; M. C. Harner, Wilkinsburg; Emery 
W. Harvey, Los Angeles, Calif.; Frederick G. 
Henke, Meadville; Miles C. Holden, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Joseph Howerth, Shamokin; 
Charles W. Hunt, Pittsburgh; J. W. Irwin, 
Philadelphia; George Ellis Jones, Pittsburgh; 
M. F. Kane, Shamokin; Chas. H. Keene, Har- 
risburg; John A. H. Keith, Indiana; James 
Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg; Frances H. 
Kelly, Pittsburgh; Newton Kerstetter, Cali- 
fornia; W. G. Kimmel, Chicago; Robert O. 
Klotz, Wilkinsburg; Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Koch, 
Harrisburg; Norman C. Koontz, Titusville; A. 
E. Kraybill, Pottstown; Annie L. Lafferty, 
Pittsburgh; Robert E. Laramy, Altoona; John 
D. LaWall, Sunbury; Ezra Lehman, Shippens- 
burg; E. S. Ling, Glenside; David C. Locke, 
Beaver; O. H. Locke, Woodlawn; J. J. Lynch, 
St. Marys; Grace D. McCarthy, West Chester; 
T. G. McCleary, Braddock; R. C. McElfish, 
Pittsburgh; M. Ella McKnight, Pittsburgh; T. 
W. McVay, Canonsburg; S. P. McWilliams, 
Canonsburg; W. F. Malcolm; Pittsburgh; 
Adda May Mann, Pittsburgh; William H. Mar- 
tin, Wilkinsburg; Frank L. Meck, Harrisburg; 
Wm. T. Melchior, Canton, N. Y.; H. M. Men- 
denhall, Upper Darby; S. C. Miller, Chester; 
H. E. Mitchell, Wyomissing; Clyde B. Moore, 


(Continued on page 481) 

















The Mutability of Education 


JOSEPH F. NOONAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Mahanoy Township, Pa. 


of democratic civilization. Its theories, 
* practices, psychology and philosophy 
form the invisible framework on which the 
whole superstructure of government rests. 
Without the ideals, inspiration and guidance of 
our public schools, the perpetuity of consti- 
tutional freedom can not be adequately guar- 
anteed and the spirit of American institutions 
will not be transmitted unsullied from genera- 
tion to generation. It is eminently proper 
that all schoolwork should be constantly sub- 
jected to analytic scrutiny by the public at 
large and that educators as a whole should re- 
alize the urgent necessity for constructive criti- 
cism by those who are engaged in other fields 
of human endeavor. : 


P UBLIC education is the bone and sinew 


Perplexing Issues 

Are the public schools making the kind of 
contribution to twentieth-century civilization 
that modern society demands? To what ex- 
tent is tradition still permitted to dominate 
courses of study, determine standards of edu- 
cational efficiency in purely academic terms, 
place its clammy hand on the feverish brow 
of suffering humanity to repress and retard, 
close the avenues of hope to the vanguard of 
progress and change by arbitrarily erecting 
artificial barriers that signify evasion and sub- 
terfuge and substitute for the findings of sci- 
ence a heterogeneous hodge-podge of inani- 
mate pedagogical mal-practice based on whims, 
fancies, prejudices, conjecture and - complete 
lack of educational foresight? How far are 
educators readjusting historic viewpoints to 
meet the real exigencies that have been thrust 
on society but recently by the introduction of 
a new order of things in the social, industrial 
and political world? 

These are a few serious questions. They 
challenge the thought of all intelligent people. 
Their solution is vital to the future weifare 
of the nation. 


Passivity and Activity 
Society is undergoing a veritable transfor- 
mation. Every stratum of humanity is in the 
throes of regeneration and rebirth. Men are 
scrutinizing themselves and their world as 
never before. Change is the watchword of the 
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coming generation. Nothing will be accepted 
by the men and women of tomorrow that can- 
not stand the acid test of purposeful practi- 
cality. Superimposed culture, unreal and arti- 
ficial at its best, must supplant-its traditional 
veneer with ideals of service. Education con- 
sidered from a social viewpoint must hereafter 
give and not merely transmit. 

This means that education will be creative, 
directive, dynamic. Its status has always been 
submissive, hereditary, static. Never at any 
time has it kept pace with the economic, in- 
dustrial and political world. Its sole function 
in the past has been the transmission of tradi- 
tional concepts from one decade to the next. 
Inert, lacking in divine spirit and fire, without 
soul, it has consistently kept company with the 
three R’s and the little red schoolhouse, crude 
and elemental folkways that admirably por- 
trayed Drill but bore no relation to Education 
at all. Public schoolmen, poorly trained as a 
whole in contrast to the other professions, for 
a long time explained this imposition of static 
inheritance on boys and girls by recourse to 
the recapitulation theory, the theory of formal 
discipline and other ingenious pedagogical fal- 
lacies that have exercised their baneful influ- 
ence even so late as a few years ago. 

In the good old days psychology could not 
secure even a respectful hearing, and the lit- 
tle that received consideration was ordinarily 
used without professional understanding or 
technical skill. Today both the administration 
and pedagogical presentation of education are 
based very largely on child psychology. It is 
right and proper that this be the case. 


Shifting Bases 

Far be it from me to ridicule or condemn 
the primitive and elemental educational con- 
cepts of our forefathers. They emphasized skill 
in the use of the tools of learning and not edu- 
cation. Universal education in the true sense 
of the term is even today a new and strange 
process. It is the one outstanding contribu- 
tion of Democracy to the advancement of civi- 
lization. Democracy itself is not old. Edu- 
cation is still in the experimental stage. 

The little red schoolhouse, with its emphasis 
on content, meager and restricted at all times, 
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was the starting point of our present educa- 
tional aspirations. Its sole aim was to teach 
the youth of America, as then constituted, to 
read, write, cipher and spell. These are mere- 
ly fundamental mechanical processes that must 
be completely mastered before the assimilation 
of real education can be intensively or exten- 
sively undertaken. They form the machinery 
of democratic education. 

Skill in handling the elemental tools of learn- 
ing was necessary to curb the spread of illit- 
eracy, and even that objective has not been re- 
alized. Today we are compelled to go further 
and to train primarily for citizenship. The cur- 
riculum, the purposes of instruction, the 
methodology and the philosophy of education 
have all been radically revised to meet rapidly 
changing twentieth-century ideas and ideals. 

Education is no longer an aristocratic side- 
show. It is a divine heritage of the common 
people. It has been woven into the very tex- 
ture of our national fabric. It has even reach- 
ed the stage where many serious minded citi- 


zens look to it for intellectual, scientific and. 


industrial leadership. Through its helpful in- 
fluence the co-ordination and integration of 
all agencies that tend to color the spirit and 
influence of American institutions can be best 
effected. Without its potent, ever idealistic di- 
rection the honor of our citizenship might be 
sullied and the justice of democracy might be 
perverted. It has long ago quite outgrown the 
three R’s. 

And yet we could march forward more rap- 
idly. Changing concepts in education brought 
about under the stress of war must not be sub- 
merged in the complacent ways of peace. The 
hope of humanity is contained in educational 
programs such as has been enacted in the state 
of Pennsylvania. The great Keystone State 
can herald the march of educational progress 
throughout the nation by “carrying on.” The 
more rapid the pace the sooner will the golden 
sunshine of a new era in education flood the 
darkened halls of short-sighted economy and 
traditional ultra-conservatism. Such a cause 
is worth the most valiant effort. 

Disrespect for law and contempt for duly 
constituted authority are open and flagrant. 
Idealistic visionaries and quixotic materialists 
vainly grope in the quagmires of mistrust, 
hopelessness, misunderstanding and discontent. 
Statutes rapidly multiply only to be broken at 
will. Radicalism here and there raises its un- 
welcome head above the troubled waters and 
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frequently makes its voice heard. The hu- 
manization of industrial enterprise proceeds 
amid much uproar, strife and dissension. A 
price has been set on everything worth while. 


A Resume’ 


The old-fashioned schoolmaster is out of 
place in this modern Babel of conflicting inter- 
ests. He is bewildered, skeptical, discouraged. 
His day has passed. His sun has set. Getting 
down to earth in the good old way is a pathetic 
platitude that indicates lack of vision and still 
greater lack of sympathy with twentieth-cen- 
try ideals. It cannot be done because it will 
not do. The mature giant of the new century 
cannot don the infant’s attire. He has out- 
grown his swaddling clothes. 


Modern educational tendencies will ulti- 
mately prevail and the assumption that educa- 
tion continues after a child leaves school will 
place its imprint on the curriculum. We must 
develop intelligent public opinion, an aroused 
social conscience, a democratic conception of 
government and ability to think creatively. 


There has recently crept into American life 
a sordid, writhing, slimy, insidious force. Ugly 
in appearance and violent in action, it has chal- 
lenged the attention of our clearest thinkers. 
It is ever present and its malign influence has 
constantly created more and more dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent each year. Its name is 
Maladjustment, and its effect is discernible 
everywhere. 

To eradicate this apparently incurable mal- 
ady is the prime business of education. The 
facts must be met as they present themselves, 
and treated in such manner as only an elastic, 
purposeful, modern curriculum will permit. 





With the shortening of the working day for 
men and the easing of household tasks for 
women through the introduction of mechanical 
conveniences, there has come upon us the 
problem of the leisure hour. If jazz and 
movies and automobiles are the sole recourse 
of Seventeen in search of relaxation and 
pleasure when he leaves school, there are rocks 
ahead. The avenues of escape from drudgery 
and from “treasons, stratagems and spoils” 
must be wider than they have been for you and 
me. To Seventeen grown up, the way to mental 
and spiritual freedom opens through the read- 
ing of the printed page. If you can teach 
Seventeen to stand on his own intellectual legs, 
you are educating him for efficiency; but if you 
add the joy of good books, you are educating 
him for life——Lucile F. Fargo. 








Are High School Grades Worthless? 


EDWARD SAUVAIN 
Principal, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IGH school grades are absolutely worth- 

H less as indicating either ability or 

knowledge of the subject.” This is a 

positive declaration made by a college professor 

who has had many years of experience as an 
instructor of college freshmen. 

To refute this general attack on high school 
work, I wish to call attention to the fact that 
if the above statement were true, pupils with 
failure grades would be as likely as pupils with 
excellent grades in high school to excel when 
their abilities are tested elsewhere. Last May, 
the State Department of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania conducted a competitive scholar- 
ship examination for the purpose of awarding 
college scholarships to the. 79 high school 
seniors that attained the best results from 
their respective counties or their state sena- 
torial districts. Of the 1,419 high school 
seniors who took this examination, the two 
highest scores (282 and 281 out of a possible 
score of 300) were made by senior boys from 
the Schenley High School who in June, on the 
day before the awards were announced, were 
both graduated with honor. To this report 
may be added many examples through a long 
period of years, of students who won honors 
in college after having won similar honors in 
high school, and of instances when students 
with meager preparation did poorly in college. 
Yet, to defend the opening sentence of this 
article, these would, no doubt, all be called 
selected, exceptional cases. 

The sentence quoted above was meant to pro- 
voke a discussion and possibly a study of the 
reliability, or, as the college professor would 
say, the unreliability of high school marks. It 
was followed with the additional statement 
that if there should be made a comparison of 
the marks received during the four years in 
high school and the marks received later by 
the same students during their four years in 
college, the result would be a disagreeable sur- 
prise for the principal of the high school. 

It probably did not even occur to the pro- 
fessor that should the study he suggested be 
made and should the college grades be found 
to bear little or no resemblance to the high 
school grades, it would not prove conclusively 
that the surprise need be more disagreeable 


to the high school principal than to the college 
authorities; nor does it follow that the high 
school system of marking is absolutely worth- 
less in case some college professor finds very 
little similarity between the marks he gives to 
his students and the marks previously given 
by high school teachers -to the same students. 
Furthermore, it need scarcely be said that the 
marks of a student are very rarely exactly the 
same one semester after another even in the 
same school, and that certainly one must not 
expect the marks to vary less when there has 
been a change of school, a change of about half 
the subjects studied and a change from living 
with parents to living with new associates. 

Having gone through the above course of 
reasoning as a preparation to receive philo- 
sophically whatever results a study might 
yield, I accepted the challenge and assigned 
myself the interesting work of making some 
comparison between high school grades and 
college grades. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to conduct an 
investigation that will include all the grades 
that have been given by a large school, there 
being no standard available against which the 
high school grades of many can be checked, it 
becomes necessary to study as representing the 
whole, the grades of a limited number of 
pupils whose records beyond high school afford 
a means of making a comparison. It is essen- 
tial, however, that these be taken on an entire- 
ly unprejudiced and impartial basis so that 
they may not be called selected cases. 

I believe that a comparison of the grades 
for the last semester of high school work and 
the first semester of college work means far 
more than would a comparison of the grades of 
the entire eight semesters of high school and 
the grades of the eight semesters in college. 
If, for example, a student after having done 
very much the same quality of work in college 
for a semester or two as he did in high school 
should then be caught in the social whirl and 
lose interest in his studies, the sudden change 
in his grades resulting from this should not 
be taken to indicate that the marking systems 
of the two schools are very different; and on 
the other hand, if a student who did only 
mediocre work in high school and also for the 
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first year or two in college, should then be- 
come more serious minded and apply himself 
more diligently and thus earn and receive much 
higher marks for the last years of his college 
work, this change.in his marks should not be 
attributed to unfair marking in the high school 
from which the student had entered, nor to the 
generosity of the college professor. 

As certain colleges make a regular practice 
of sending to the secondary schools from which 
the pupils entered a report of the first semes- 
ter’s work in college, and as we have kept in 
our files all such reports for the past two years, 
I decided to make a comparison of every such 
report on file with the last semester’s high 
school record for the same pupil. I found in 
our file reports for one or more students from 
each of the following universities and colleges, 
and from no others: 


Columbia Sweet Brier 

Cornell State Univ. of 

Dartmouth Montana 

Howard Univ. of Mary- 

Johns Hopkins land 

Penna. Col. for Univ. of Michi- 
Women gan 

Penna. State Col- Univ. of Penna. 
lege Wellesley 

Princeton Wilson 

Smith Yale 


I included in the report that I am about to 
give, all the grades given in regular studies 
to all of these students the last semester at 
Schenley High School and the first semester 
in college, except for Wellesley alone, whose 
grades cannot be compared with ours since 
Wellesley gives only marks of “passed” and 
“passed with credit.” 

The standards of grading in these sixteen 
colleges I believe may well be taken as repre- 
senting the standard of grading in all colleges 
since I did not select them but took them only 
because of all the colleges that send back to 
the secondary schools a report of the first 
semester’s work these are the ones which 
Schenley graduates chanced to enter within 
the past two years, and the grades earned by 
the sixty-five students who entered any of these 
colleges from Schenley may well represent the 
standards of marking in our entire school since 
they were not included in this study of our 
marking system for any other reason than that 
they happened to choose to enter one of the 
colleges which sent us reports. 

The following is the total number of A’s, 
B’s, C’s, D’s and E’s received by these sixty- 
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five students in their last semester at Schen- 
ley and the total number of each grade re- 
ceived by the same students from these sixteen 
colleges or universities: 

A B Cc D E 


Schenley grades ..... 70 73-105 35 1 
College grades ...... 32 ile | 0 36 10 


It is of interest to note that of the ten failure 
grades received in college, one was received 
by the same student as had received a failure 
grade at Schenley, and also that three of the 
other nine failure grades were received by a 
student who because of his poor grades gained 
entrance to college only after much difficulty, 
not having received any recommendation, and 
who was sent home at the end of the first 
semester—the only one of the sixty-five to be 
thus dropped. Five of the six other students 
who received a grade of E had each previously 
received among their high school grades at 
least two such marks although they had done 
somewhat better work in their senior semester. 
The boy who got the remaining E disappointed 
us very much as he had graduated with honor. 
It is true that the other grades which he re- 
ceived with this E were good, that the grade 
was in a subject he had never studied before, 
and that he applied himself more diligently 
during the second semester and finished with- 
out a failure for the year. Yet we recognize 
that such cases as this one, even though they 
be but few, give some reason for discrediting 
the reliability of high school grades. 

A glance shows that the total number of 
C’s and D’s given by all the colleges and the 
number of such grades given by Schenley are 
almost identical, and that the number of honor 
grades, A’s and B’s, taken together is 149 for 
the colleges and 143 for Schenley. 

It is true that chance might play an import- 
ant part in such results as the above since it 
might be said that it means nothing more than 
that for every pupil who received A’s and B’s 
in high school and C’s and D’s in college there 
chanced to be another who drew C’s and D’s 
from the unreliable high school lottery and 
earned A’s and B’s in college. 

In order to enable the reader to make com- 
parisons, I give the exact grades for every 
pupil who entered either of the two colleges 
which sent us reports for the largest number 
of students. Of the sixty-five students in- 
cluded in this study, fifteen entered one college 
and thirteen another. These twenty-eight con- 
sisted of fourteen boys and fourteen girls. One 
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of these is a local college not necessitating 
change of residence and the other is a distant 
college. 


In the first line, for each of these twenty- 
eight students is given the number of A’s, B’s, 
C’s, D’s and E’s, received for the last semester 
at Schenley, and in the second line, for each, 
the number of such grades received for the 
first semester’s work in college. 


A’s Bs C's D's’ E's 
1. { 2 1 oe me a 
2 3 <a 
2. { 1 2 2 
1 3 1 
3. 1 ee 3 2 
1 5 ee 
ae Dare 2 1 1 
1 4 pa as 
5 ; sit 2 2 1 
ae 3 1 AP 
6. re oF 4 ita 
a Se ee 
ae Gas 1 3 BP 
| ee 4 2 a 
8. oa — 5 as 
ae ae oe 
9. { Age ae 2 2 
oe 1 t ae 
10. { y 1 2 1 
bf =e 4 %s 
11. j re 1 3 1 
ee 2 4 a 
12. { ee ee 2 2 
ae 2 3 es 
AS. ae 1 3 acd ‘xe 
eee 1 3 1 re 
Mm Fx: ae 3 1 oe 
l 2 2 ee 
15. ae 1 E 1 es 
j x 1 3 ar 1 
Totals—Schenley 3 15 37 10 
College .. 5 36 33 2 1 
As Ba Ca Dis We 
¥: j 5 “ we A 
+ 1 
2. { 4 a 
+ 1 
x { a oi 
2 3 
4. 1 2 =a 3 
ate 2 3 
5k 2 7 ee 
t 2 3 1 
6. { 1 ; . ae 
ee a a 
l 1 2 2 ae 
8. { ee 2 1 1 
1 3 2 se 
9. 2 2 1 far 
1 1 1 1 
10. 1 2 1 } 
1 2 ee 1 
11. 1 1 2 1 
{ Fe 2 1 1 1 
12, =a 1 2 2 
7 ee 1 
13. os 3 | oe 
3 2 1 
Totals—Schenley 22 16 14 6 re 
College .. 16 30 14 a 1 
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In closing, I wish to draw what seems to me 
to be reasonable conclusions from this study. 
The above data may be used to show that the 
standard of marking for college freshmen is 
not unreasonably high when compared with 
the standard used in high school. If for each 
letter, the following numerical value is assign- 
ed, A—4, B—38, C—2, D—1, and E minus 1, 
the total for the 284 grades given by the high 
school is found to be 7438, and the total for 
the 305 grades given by the colleges is 725. 
By dividing to the nearest tenth, we find that 
the average grade given by the high school is, 
on this basis, 2.6 and the average given by 
the colleges 2.4. 

Thirty-three Schenley teachers gaye the 
grades included in this report. The thirty- 
three were not picked from the ninety-seven 
members of our faculty but merely chanced 
to have in their regular classes one or more 
seniors who later entered a college that sent 
back reports. Likewise, these sixty-five pupils 
were taken, as explained above, from our en- 
rollment of twenty-eight hundred for no other 
reason than that they later entered one of 
these sixteen colleges. We may, therefore, 
conclude that the worth of the Schenley High 
School grades is fairly well represented in 
this report. 

A digest of this study may be used to con- 
vince indifferent pupils of the futility of be- 
lieving that they will turn over a new leaf upon 
entering college. 

A corollary that may be deduced from the 
above is that inasmuch as these sixty-five 
pupils went to so many different colleges, the 
number of college instructors who gave the 
grades used in this study must be at least 
twice the thirty-three who taught them the 
last semester when they were still all under 
one roof, and that the work of this larger 
group of instructors must have been just as 
conscientious and painstaking as that of the 
smaller group in order to make possible such 
close similarity between the reports of the 
colleges and of this high school. Therefore, 
although this comparison of grades was meant 
to establish if possible something with regard 
to the reliability of high school grades, it is 
pleasing to find that it at the same time estab- 
lishes the same with regard to college grades, 
for we may reason that the college instructors 
graded each of these sixty-five students with 
no more care than they graded the other mem- 
bers of their classes. 














Fitting Home Economics to the Needs of 
the Community* 


EDITH D. DAVIDSON 


Supervisor of Vocational Home Economics, 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tention today is the readjustment of 

the curriculum to modern needs. It 
is with a view to the needs still to be met in 
our field that I have selected the topic, “Fitting 
Home Economics to, the Needs of the Com- 
munity.” 

Extensive contact with and observation of 
home eéonomics instruction given in the schools 
of varying types in Pennsylvania and else- 
where lead me to feel that some of the teach- 
ing still resolves itself into cooking and sew- 
ing, a more or less standardized type of in- 
struction at that. Where such conditions pre- 
vail it would seem that comprehension of the 
scope, real purpose and functioning of home 
economics is not understood. 

Every teacher has ways and means of check- 
ing her instruction and is often not gratified 
with results. She should ask herself, Is the 
work changing the attitude of my pupils fav- 
orably toward participation in home responsi- 
bilities and improving standards of living? Is 
my work functioning through the pupils in 
the home so that the parents will give better 
support to the teacher? Very often the un- 
favorable comments of parents are justified 
especially when the teacher insists upon some- 
thing which is impracticable. 

A satisfactory checking can be made only 
by having an understanding of the psychology 
of the different groups involving age, abili- 
ties, previous training, home conditions, pres- 
ent interests and needs, prospective needs and 
community forces playing upon these needs 
together with a thorough acquaintance with 
the community. 

Allegheny county is one of the leading in- 
dustrial centers in Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
alone, its largest city, being rated by a very 
recent statistical report as second in indus- 
trial importance with smaller cities following 
in the order of their importance—Braddock, 
Homestead, McKeesport, Duquesne, McKees 
Rocks, Monessen, Tarentum, Coraopolis, Car- 


A SUBJECT claiming a great deal of at- 





*“Paper read before Home Economics Section of the 
Education Association of Western Pennsylvania. 


negie. What does this signify? That we 
have groups of foreigners in our midst whose 
standards are very low, that many of their 
children are encouraged to leave school as 
soon as the law allows to participate in some 
form of lucrative employment and that their 
needs for training in good citizenship are 
many and immediate. That where there are 
big industries and big business there is a 
wealthy group of people whose boys and girls 
generally complete the high school studies and 
may go on to college. There is also a group 
of people with moderate means whose chil- 
dren may complete the high school courses and 
remain at home or they may complete only two 
years of high school work and enter some 
kind of lucrative employment or perhaps they 
may complete high school with the thought 
of entering college. There is still another 
group of girls and boys whose records would 
be similar to the groups of the well-to-do and 
moderately circumstanced living in the rural 
sections. All of these groups are a part of a 
county which has practically every variety of 
school organization—the one-room country 
school, the rural consolidated school, the ele- 
mentary and high school on the 8-4 plan, the 
elementary, junior and senior high school on 
the 6-3-3 plan, the high school including a vo- 
cational department and the industrial school. 

We may re-classify these groups as type 
groups in so far as their attitude toward school 
and employment is concerned. 

(1) Those who leave school at the end of 
the 6th, 7th and 8th grades to pursue some defi- 
nite occupation depending upon the age of the 
pupil. In many instances the withdrawals 
from 6th and 7th grades indicate over age 
pupils—those in the 8th may or may not be 
14 years or older. 

(2) Those who leave at the end of the 
9th grade for various reasons. 

(83) Those who continue through high 
school. In this group will be some who re- 
main at home to assist the parents in one way 
or another, some who take business courses, 
some who go into stores or elsewhere, some 
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who go to Normal School and some who go to 
college. 

In the first two groups there will be those 
who are compelled to attend continuation 
school for eight hours per week until sixteen 
years of age and, if ambitious, will continue 
their education at night school or through ex- 
tension courses either in the school or by mail. 

Such a variety of groups is not represented 
in every county of the western part of our 
state but some of these will be found in one 
section and some in another. 

Dr. Snedden of Columbia University so of- 
ten quoted on objectives in secondary educa- 
tion has a message of real importance. He asks, 
“What are the valuable purposes to be served 
by our secondary school offerings—valuable 
to the individuals educated and through them 
valuable to the societies, from family to nation 
in which they are to live and serve?” “What 
are the valuable purposes of this, that or an- 
other kind and degree of specific education for 
individuals of specified native powers, envir- 
oning conditions and prospects?” These ques- 
tions can be applied directly to our work. The 
first question quoted is the main keynote in 
curriculum making and the second of no less 
importance. To continue with Dr. Snedden’s 
thought,—curriculum making— 

“The only practicable and helpful method is 
to offer, and if necessary to prescribe, a plural- 
ity of curricula for determinable groups of a 
size consistent with economical school adminis- 
tration homogeneous in at least three respects, 
certain abilities, certain environing conditions 
and certain prospects. Differentiations of 
curricula heretofore made have rarely if ever 
proceeded from systematic analyses of the con- 
ditioning qualities and prospects of learners.” 

It is therefore clearly evident that an analy- 
sis of our groups is the first logical as well as 
psychological step to take prior to planning 
any of our work. Do we plan our work in 
accordance with this principle? Or are we 
giving the same work to each one of our groups 
regardless of their abilities, needs and pros- 
pects? To illustrate by one of Dr. Snedden’s 
“ease groups.” In a large high school there 
are 800 freshmen, 200 colored—100 of which 
are above average of all adults in the area. 
Of the 100, 50 come from fairly cultured 
homes. Which of these qualities indicated are 
significant in shaping a curriculum most adapt- 
ed to the needs of the fifty, the fact that they 
are colored or of superaverage ability or that 
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home surroundings are superaverage? Can 
we adjust curriculum to what we know is al- 
most certainly ahead of these people rather 
than by the “hind sight” which custom and 
tradition give? 

Every teacher finds a problem in her school 
and community somewhat different from that of 
her fellow worker in another district although 
there will be some common needs. The nu- 
cleus for her plans will be supplied by what 
her pupils like, what they want and what the 
teacher sees is needed. The difficulties of 
home economics teachers in bringing about 
certain results have not been well understood 
—their classes have been large, the time al- 
lowed very short, equipment inadequate, lab- 
oratories unsuitable, children representing 
homes of widely varying conditions with no 
encouragement in grouping according to simi- 
larity of needs and the mothers have seldom 
had the conditions presented to them. 

Some of the general needs are plainly evi- 
denced by the way people are reacting to the 
great forces of modern time. We need a 
more careful understanding of the meaning 
of economy to counteract the tendencies to 
extravagance, the developing early in a child’s 
life the love of home and encouraging his de- 
sire to play his part to counteract the forces 
tending to weaken the foundation of the home, 
to extend the knowledge of the importance of 
training children early in right habits, to 
evaluate the importance of good taste in dress, 
in furnishing as well as selecting homes and 
the effect of harmony on our physical as well 
as mental well being, the many factors to be 
thought of in maintaining good health— 
through good food rightly chosen, personal 
cleanliness, exercise, proper rest, ete. Such 
are some of the modern tendencies to be met 
in our home economics classes. Only in so far 
as we develop our instruction along the lines 
of our children’s needs will we be rightfully 
making a claim for a place beside the long 
established fundamentals. 


. 





SOMETIMES 
THOMAS S. JONES, JR. 
Across the fields of yesterday 
He sometimes comes to me, 
A little lad just back from play— 
The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully, 
Once he has crept within, 

I wonder if he hopes to see 
The man I might have been. 
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Evening Classes in Home Making 


GENEVIEVE FISHER 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OING to evening school to learn how to 
be better homemakers is becoming the 
fashion not only in our own State but 

throughout the nation. According to the 1922 
report of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education there was 107 per cent increase in 
evening classes offering homemaking courses. 
In Pennsylvania for the past year there were 
12,000 enrolled in such classes. -A fine be- 
ginning, but when we consider that this num- 
ber represents only one out of every 135 of the 
women between the ages of 20-45 in Pennsyl- 
vania, we must realize that our program has 
just touched the surface. 

These 12,000 women of this State, home- 
makers or prospective homemakers, come to 
evening classes because they want instruction 
for some one or more of the household respon- 
sibilities which they are called upon to meet. 
They have very definitely felt needs and it is 
only as these needs are met that evening 
classes flourish. School authorities are recog- 
nizing their obligation to provide instruction 
in home making subjects. 

Perhaps the three factors most important in 
putting over a successful evening school pro- 
gram are (a) the selection of the teacher, (b) 
the flexibility of the courses and (c) the ad- 
vertising of opportunities offered in these 
courses. 


The Evening School Teacher 


The success or failure of any evening school 
course, no matter how well planned, depends 
ultimately upon the teacher who is to give it. 
Obviously she must know her job and must 
be mature enough and have had sufficient prac- 
tical experience to inspire confidence in her stu- 
dents. She must be interested in the problems 
of older girls and women and she must be 
able to give instruction. Evening school teach- 
ers, for the most part, have been recruited 
from the ranks of the day school teachers or 
from trades women. Too often the day school 
teacher has been immature and lacking in prac- 
tical experience. The trades woman has had 
much practical experience but does not know 
how to teach. Neither of these types has 
been altogether successful. We are realizing 
that, if we are to meet the demands for eve- 


ning school instruction, teachers must be pre- 
pared especially for this type of work. We 
must select from the day school group only 
those who have maturity and practical experi- 
ence which will inspire confidence. We must 
help the trades woman to organize her infor- 
mation and skill into teaching units, and train 
her to teach. Her tendency is to give indi- 
vidual help and to do the difficult jobs for the 
student. A teaching attitude may be ac- 
quired through instruction in methods as ap- 
plied to evening classes, through directed ob- 
servation of good teaching and through the 
help of the supervisor whose chief concern 
should be the improvement of the teachers on 
her staff. 


A Flexible Course 

Experience of the last few years has proved 
conclusively that evening courses made up of 
short units of work give the flexibility neces- 
sary to meet the varying needs of evening 
school students. Each unit is complete in it- 
self and may vary in length from a few les- 
sons to a dozen or fifteen. This organization 
permits a student to enroll for only those 
classes which she desires. There should be a 
definite sequence of these units based upon 
learning difficulties in order that the student 
may progress from the more elementary to the 
advanced work. 


The following are suggestive of short units 
which might be included in a two years’ course 
for home makers: 


I. Clothing for the Family. 


1. Undergarments ..... 8 lessons 
2. Cotton dress ....... 8 lessons 
38. Dress form ........ 4 lessons 
4, Wool dress ......... 10 lessons 
5. Infants’ and  Chil- 

dren’s clothing..... 8 lessons 
6. Fall and winter hats 12 lessons 
7. Spring hate... oii 12 lessons 


II. Food Preparation. 
1. What to have for the 


three mealsaday.. 6 lessons 
2. Home preservation of 

OOM ioeco bacaere es 8 lessons 
8. Feeding of children.. 6 lessons 


III. House Management. 
1. Selection of equip- 
ment for the house 6 lessons 
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2. Planning and spend- 
ing the family in- 


come 6 lessons 


ee 


A student enrolled in one of these limited 
intensive unit courses no longer feels that if 
she misses an evening now and then it doesn’t 


matter for she can get the instruction later. 


The result is a marked increase in regularity 
of attendance. To quote from a report of eve- 
ning school work done in Duluth, Minnesota,* 
under a unit organization: 

“A class in home nursing, which ran for 
six weeks only, had an average attendance 
of ninety-six per cent. Last year we offered, 
at three different times, a unit in meal-a-day 
cookery, in which the girls met for twelve 
nights, and each night prepared a complete, 
well selected meal in quantities large enough 
for the group. The lowest percentage of at- 
tendance for this unit was ninety-four per cent 
and the highest, ninety-nine per cent. It is 
figures such as these which indicate conclus- 
ively that the short unit course is the desirable 
basis of organization for evening classes.” 


Selling the Evening School to Home Makers 


School authorities who have provided a com- 
petent, well trained teacher and arranged for 
a flexible course of study which meets the 
needs of home makers or young women expect- 
ing to become home makers have still the prob- 
lem of getting the luke warm or indifferent 
woman interested. The idea of coming back 
to school for instruction in home making sub- 
jects must be sold to her. To do this we must 
use all the psychology of advertising we can 
command. The titles of our courses must be 


descriptive and make a direct appeal. Be--. 


ware of such academic terms as nutrition, di- 
etetics, costume design, budgeting and ac- 
counting. Announcements of evening class 
work may be made through the daily papers 
and thrown on the screens of moving pictures 
houses. Posters may be placed in street cars, 
store windows and factories where women are 
employed. Little fliers telling briefly what the 
evening classes offer may be distributed by 
the school children. Firms employing young 
girls and women are usually glad to slip these 
into the pay envelopes of their employees. 
Frequent exhibits of evening school work to 
which the general public is invited help ad- 
vertise the courses. But perhaps the very 


* Home Making Education in Evening Schools, Agnes 
McCarthy, Voc. Educ. Mag., Feb., 1923. 
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best means of selling the idea of going to 
evening school for home making instruction is 
through enlisting the efforts of members to 
bring in their friends and neighbors. The 
personal invitation when coming from one who 
is enthusiastic about what she herself is get- 
ting will be the most effective advertising. 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

The JOURNAL wants to become better ac- 
quainted with the teaching problems and meth- 
ods of Pennsylvania teachers. Wouldn’t you 
like to get better acquainted with each other? 
Would you be interested in a column in which 
you could exchange problems and ideas? Yes? 
Well, this is the plan. The JOURNAL will print 
each month the best query dealing with a 
classroom problem that is sent in by a teacher 
of the State and in the following issue will 
print the best answer to that problem sent in 
by a teacher of the State. You see, this will 
be your column and it will only live as long 
as you contribute to it. Here is a problem to 
begin with. Send in your solution. 

John defaced the school building by writing 
on the plaster walls. Miss Brown, the teacher, 
who had been watching the classes pass in the 
hall, entered the room to find a group of chil- 
dren examining the scrawl. One boy remark- 
ed jokingly, “That looks like your writing, 
John.” “Sure, it’s my writing,” was the quick 
answer. Miss Brown then asked him if he 
really did it and the answer was again, “Sure.” 
“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself!” she ex- 
claimed, “Go to the office and repert to Mr. 
Jones.” 

The principal insisted that John make a 
public apology. The boy refused at first but 
when the principal started to write a letter 
to his father, he consented. He mumbled an 
apology and stumbled sullenly to his seat. The 
teacher overheard some of the boys talking 
together, one said, “John was a fool to tell. 
They wouldn’t have caught him if he’d kept 
still.” 

A day or two later there was more writing 
on the wall but all efforts to find the offender 
were without avail. (Stark in Every Teachers’ 
Problems.) 

How would you meet such a situation in 
your own classroom? 

Write your analysis of this problem and 
send it to the JOURNAL. 





When little children laugh they are praising 
od. . 
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Suggestions For the Improvement of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal 


U. L. GORDY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chambersburg, Pa. 


(The following summary is the result of a questionnaire, submitted by Superin- 
tendent Gordy to the teachers of Chambersburg. Herein he has summarized the an- 
swers which he received. The article indicates the way in which the teachers in one 
district react to the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. He reports the departments they 
like, the departments they would like changed and the departments they would like 
to have introduced. Superintendent Gordy is a member of the Committee on Editorial 


Policy of the JOURNAL.) 


OW may the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
H JOURNAL be improved? Many of the 
fifty thousand school people who re- 
ceive the JOURNAL would say in answer to this 
question, “Not at all; it is my best educational 
paper.” And that would not be a bad answer. 
The first consideration in the editorial pol- 
icy of the JOURNAL should be the greatest good 
to the greatest number receiving it. 
means the common school teachers and the 
school directors. These peopie have less op- 
portunity than college presidents, superinten- 
dents and bookmen to keep in personal touch 
with the educational field and, therefore, have 
greater need of the JOURNAL in order to be in- 
formed. While the JOURNAL should make no 
attempt to serve as a classroom manual for 
any grade of work, the material published 
should be so directly applicable to the interests 
of the teacher and the director that it will be 
frequently referred to and auoted in their 
public school projects. 

A great many teachers and directors prefer 
that articles be short and to the point. There 
seems to be little demand for academic theses 
and detailed reports. The February number 
of the JOURNAL, reporting the Philadelphia 
meeting, shows very well how long articles 
may be re-written and lose nothing for the 
good of the reader. 

Some of the suggestions resulting from re- 
cent inquiry are that the JOURNAL feature a 
query column on pertinent school topics, that 
the Department of Public Instruction make 
use of the JOURNAL in official answer to ques- 
tions of general application, that there be a 
Who’s Who page for colleges, normals schools 
and superintendents and that the hill-side 
teacher who has done something noteworthy 
be accorded the same recognition in the JouR- 
NAL as a Ph.D. It is further suggested that 
space saved by condensing long articles be 
devoted to art, music, Pennsylvania history 


This | 


and liberal use of suitable pictures. Some 
teachers are not averse to a few jokes. These 
suggestions are sensible and worthy of consid- 
eration and properly worked out would deubt- 
less improve the JOURNAL. 

Every member of the P. S. E. A. ought to 
feel personally responsible for the usefulness 
of the JOURNAL. Much valuable material goes 
to waste each month because it is not brought 
to the attention of the editor. The JOURNAL 
should reflect the school activities of the State 
and this can best be accomplished when the 
readers become interested contributors and re- 
porters. 





Perfect Attendance 
Dear Editor: 

In the December SCHOOL JOURNAL, page 211, 
is an interesting article “Perfect Attendance 
Campaign” by L. H. Schoch of Du Bois. I 
agree with him that nothing hinders progress 
more than irregular attendance, and I also 
believe that if the habit of regular attendance 
be acquired during the first year of school it 
will be kept up through the years. 

I teach first grade in a Pittsburgh school 
ne plan for securing perfect attendance 
is this: 

On the first day of school, I set aside a space 
on the board on which to print each pupil’s 
first name with five small square spaces beside 
each name,—one space for each month of the 
semester. At the close of each school month I 
paste a seal (typical of that month,—a witch 
or pumpkin for October,—a Santa for De- 
cember, etc.,) beside the names of those pupils 
who have been present every day of that 
month. 

At the close of the semester nearly every 
child has some of these seals by his name. Out 
of 46 pupils belonging, in September I had 22 
present every day, 28 every day in October, 24 
every day in November and 19 every day in 
December. 

Chicken pox and diphtheria overtook us in 
November and December hence the decline in 
perfect attendance, but still the interest in 
and joy of coming to school prevails. 

Anne R. Funora, 
Mc-Naugher School, Pittsburgh, 








Organization of Special Classes at Erie 


JOHN C. DIEHL 


Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pa. 


EMOCRACY is the keynote of American 
life. The cardinal principle of our po- 
litical creed is that all men are created 

equal. If by this we mean that all are en- 
titled to equal rights, opportunities and privi- 
leges and are bound by equal duties and re- 
sponsibilities we are in a measure keeping to 
the truth. In physical, mental, social and 
moral capacity and characteristics, however, 
they are totally unequal and unlike. 

Professor Goddard of Ohio State University 
is authority for the statement that 70 per cent 
of our people have intelligence under that of 
a normal fourteen-year-old child, that only 
16.5 per cent of our boys and girls are likely 
to succeed in high school studies and a smaller 
per cent are capable of successful work at 
college. This difference in natural capacity 
must be recognized in our schools and the 
training varied to suit the needs of the pupils. 

The experience we had in Erie in the es- 
tablishment of special classes may be of some 
general interest. For years in Erie as well 
as elsewhere it had been recognized that there 
were in the schools pupils who were not suited 
to the work of the regular classes. They were 
misfits and failures in their school work and 
in many eases presented a problem in dis- 
cipline. In fact, teachers often spent more 
time trying to help a single such pupil than 
they devoted to twenty others of normal mental 
endowment. 

For a few years Erie had maintained a sin- 
gle special class of ten or fifteen pupils. This 
was totally inadequate to afford any relief. 
In response to a questionnaire sent out to 
principals in the winter of 1922 request- 
ing them to suggest improvements that might 
be made in our schools, two-thirds of the re- 
plies urged the establishment of special classes 
to take care of exceptional pupils. The inter- 
est of the Board of School Directors, Parent- 
Teacher Associations and the general public 
was sought. The Board readily saw the need 
of the classes and authorized the Superinten- 
dent to visit the special classes in Cleveland, 
Chicago and Newark. The observation of the 
excellent work of the special classes in New- 
ark under the direction of Meta L. Anderson 
was especially helpful and suggestive. The 


report brought back from these visits con- 

firmed all concerned in the feeling that there 

was urgent need for the classes in Erie. 
Accordingly, in the budget for the school 


year 1922-23, provision was made for the or- 


ganization of seven additional special classes 
which were to be distributed, as far as possible, 
so as to reach all districts of the city. A su- 
pervisor for the classes was selected and a 
course of study planned. A survey of school 
buildings was made in order if possible to find 
suitable rooms for the classes and the neces- 
sary equipment was ordered. 


The next thing was to select the children. 
By those who have made a study of the prob- 
lem it is estimated that in any public school 
system from one to two per cent of the chil- 
dren belong in special classes. That would 
indicate that we probably have in Erie with 
a public school enrollment of 16,000 from 160 
to 320 pupils who would profit by the work 
of special classes. We asked the principals 
to send in the names of children whom they 
would recommend for the classes and they re- 
ported the names of no less than 240 children. 
These children were examined by the school 
physician and the psychologist. Physical de- 
fects were corrected wherever possible. If 
the physician and psychologist recommended 
the children for the “development classes,” as 
we call them in Erie, they were referred to 
the supervisor of the development classes and 
she assigned them to the particular center into 
which they would best fit. Then a letter 
similar to the following was sent to the parent: 


Dear Friend: 


For a number of years it has been recog- 
nized that some pupils in our schools are ex- 
ceptional. They do not fit in well with the 
regular course of study. In the most pro- 
gressive cities special classes are provided for 
such pupils. The Erie Board of Education, 
not to be behind in any line of educational ad- 
vancement, is this year making special 
provision for its exceptional boys and girls 
by forming, in several school buildings, de- 
velopment classes where these pupils will get 
individual help. A special course of study is 
provided in which handwork alternates with 
work in the regular branches. Very often 
work in manual arts is the key of interest and 
development which opens to the pupils a door 
of opportunity in the regular branches, 
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It will probably not be possible this year 
to take care of all pupils who may apply for 
these classes. However, we shall take care of 
as many as possible and put the others on a 
waiting list. 

Your (son, daughter) is recom- 
mended for the development class to be formed 
November 6 at School, 
where we have special equipment for such 
work. We feel that a special privilege is of- 
a and trust you will be glad to make use 
of it. 


Cordially yours, 
John C. Diehl, 
Superintendent of Schools 


Dr. Francis N. Maxfield of the State Bureau 
of Special Education told us this letter was 
no small factor in the successful opening of 
our classes at Erie and it did secure good re- 
sults. On receipt of the letter very few par- 
ents objected to sending their children to the 
classes as directed. No child, however, was 
placed in a development class even in his own 
school until the parent received notice and 
offered no objection. We were especially care- 
ful to have the understanding by teachers and 
all concerned that no stigma was attached to 
the development classes nor to the children 
in them. Consequently, we have today in some 
places a waiting list for the classes. 


As soon as a new center was ready with 
the required equipment and a trained teacher 
was secured the center was opened. Within 
two months all centers were in full operation. 
It meant careful planning and hard work for 
all concerned but the results fully repaid our 
efforts. 


In general fifteen pupils were assigned to 
each class group and this afforded opportunity 
for the individual help these pupils required. 
In the course of study handwork covered one- 
half of the daily program and the other half 
was given to academic work suited to the 
group of pupils concerned. No attempt was 
made to have these pupils cover the regular 
course of study. That is just what they proved 
their inability to accomplish and if pupils 
really belong in a special class they will never 
be able to cover the regular course of study 
no matter how long they take for the work. 


The pupils in the development classes were 
in general delighted with their new work. 
Their handwork often proved to be just the 
stimulus required to awaken them to their best 
efforts. Instead of failure, discouragement 
and criticism they now felt the spur of suc- 
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cess, of commendation and of real achieve- 
ment. We were no longer dwelling on what 
the pupil could not do but on what he could 
do and were training him to do it. We were 
trying to take the pupil where he was, to 
plan the work on his level and to lift him to 
something higher. The regular classes, too, 
were immeasurably improved because those 
who had been the greatest problems and hind- 
rances to class progress had been removed. 
Our psychologist was absent the greater 
part of last year pursuing special studies at 
the University of Pennsylvania. This year a 
complete child study department has been or- 
ganized with varied work covered by psycholo- 
gist, medical examiner, supervisor of special 
classes and neuropsychiatrist. The psycholo- 
gist tests all children entering school for the 
first time. She also gives a special test to 
each child recommended for the development 
classes or for the mental clinic. Besides she 
gives group tests to all pupils finishing the 
sixth grade for grouping in junior high school. 
She aims to see each child placed where he 
can do his best work and she gives advice to 
parents about the training of difficult children. 
The school physician gives all pupils recom- 
mended for development classes or for the 
mental clinic a special physical examination 
and the nurses assist in seeing that the phy- 
sician’s advice is carried out. The child wel- 
fare work is at present performed by the su- 
pervisor of the development classes who sees 
to placing the children recommended by both 
psychologist and school physician in a develop- 
ment class with children of the same mentality 
or type. Besides supervising these classes she 
visits homes, advises parents as to the training 
of their children and gains the assistance of 
the court or of charitable organizations when- 
ever necessary. 
- We are fortunate in having in connection 
with our child study and welfare work a men- 
tal clinic in charge of an expert neuropsychi- 
atrist from the State Hospital at Warren. Once 
a month he comes to Erie, examines the chil- 
dren referred to him and advises the parents 
as to their future care. These children have 
been previously tested by the physician and 
the psychologist and their family history and 
school progress have been recorded by the su- 
pervisor of development classes. Acting with 
the school physician, the nurses, dentists and 
eye specialist work together to remove as many 
physical defects as possible, 
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There are at present nine development 
classes in Erie. In grouping the pupils, age, 
sex, mental ability and general characteristics 
are all considered. There are two classes for 
boys from twelve to sixteen. Besides the 
academic branches these boys are taught 
brush-making, rug weaving, basketry, simple 
woodworking and household repairing. There 
is a class of girls from twelve to sixteen years 
of age. These girls are taught millinery, 
dressmaking, knitting, paper flower making, 
basketry, toy making and rug weaving. 

Four classes of both boys and girls from 
eight to thirteen are located in four different 
sections of the city. These children are taught 
rug weaving, sewing, knitting, embroidery, 
toy making, brush-making and basketry. An- 
other school has two classes. One class is 
composed of boys from eight to twelve years 
old who are undernourished and the other is 
composed of both boys and girls of a low grade 
of intelligence. Many of these also have physi- 
cal defects. The boys’ class makes rugs, toys, 
baskets and brushes and the low grade chil- 
dren make very simple toys, hem towels, knit, 
erochet and embroider. These two classes are 
given a warm dinner at the school. They are 
also taught to set the table, wash dishes and 
clean up the kitchen. Transportation is also 
provided when necessary. 

In all classes the children are taught some- 
thing of the value of money. They are allowed 
to earn it and are taught how to spend it. All 
floor brushes used by the school custodians 
are made by these children. The children are 
paid fifty cents each for making the larger 
brushes and for other sizes in proportion. They 
keep account of their earnings and are paid 
once a month. They have pay day with real 
pay envelopes. Other things such as baskets 
and rugs are figured at cost for material and 
a small profit for the pupil. The cost of ma- 
terial is turned back to the School Board to 
be reinvested for more material. If the pupil 
wishes to make something for himself he may 
make two articles alike. One is his and the 
other is sold to pay for the material he uses. 
In this. way the article has more value to the 
child for he feels he has earned it. It was 
not given him for nothing. There is no fixed 
rule as to the selling price of the children’s 
work. Planning what shall be done with the 
money is made an educational project. 

The class for older girls has made paper 
flowers, small toys and baskets, decorated tin 
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boxes and glass jars. The money obtained 
from the sale of these articles buys yarn so 
that each girl may knit herself a scarf and 
cap. Those who can, pay for the yarn while 
the others make something to even up things. 
There is an investment in gingham for dresses. 
These girls go to the stores and choose their 
own colors and materials under the direction 
of the teacher. 

The standard equipment for each develop- 
ment class consists of three tables, three feet 
by six, with book shelf underneath the top, 
three work benches and a rug loom. Other 
equipment varies with the special class using 
it. One morning a week the public library and 
museum are open to the children of the de- 
velopment classes. Each class takes its turn 
there when the children learn how to find the 
books they are able to read, hear stories and 
have the wonders of the museum explained to 
them. 

Besides the nine .development classes we 
have three graded classes for deaf children 
and two ungraded classes for restoration cases. 
Of these it seems inadvisable to speak here in 
detail. 

During the past year we have had one hun- 
dred seventy-one children in our development 
classes. Our aim is wherever possible to fit 
the boys and girls to earn a living. The rooms 
at our disposal in many cases are too small for 
effective work and quite generally we lack 
shower baths and gymnasiums. 

In the matter of financial aid from the State 
we were disappointed. The law provides that 
the State shall pay one-half the cost of in- 
struction of special classes. The legislature, 
however, appropriated only $10,000 for that 
purpose for the whole State when as a matter 
of fact Erie alone would require the full 
amount of that appropriation in order to re- 
ceive legal reimbursement, and Philadelphia 
would require more than ten times that 
amount. 

In one respect we were fortunate and that 
was in the selection of teachers. Besides sev- 
eral years’ experience in the grades a special 
class teacher should have special training in 
the pedagogy and psychology of exceptional 
children. She should have aptitude for the 
work and the qualities of mind and heart to 
insure a ready sympathy with the unprivi- 
leged children. We found some such teachers, 
we selected and trained others ourselves. The 
children in the classes and their parents are 
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often difficult to deal with but when a teacher 
(as one of ours did) visits the home of each 
child in her class and leaves there a small 
Christmas gift the co-operation of that home 
with the school is assured. “Kindness is a 
language that the blind can see, the deaf can 
hear and the dumb can understand.” 

Is it worth while to go to this expense for 
children who will never rise to any distinction 
in life? It is not only worth while but it is 
in many ways desirable. Sometime ago Henry 
Ford was asked how he was going to dispose 
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of his great fortune and he replied that it 
was already disposed of. While other men, 
he said, might invest in charitable and _phil- 
anthropic institutions he was investing his 
fortune in men and his investment was so 
made as to give men a chance to earn a living 
and live in a wholesome, uplifting environ- 
ment. An investment in the work of special 
classes is an investment in the unprivileged 
child, an investment that in many cases gives 
this child a chance to become a self-supporting, 
happy and even a helpful American citizen. 


Pupil Restoration 


CHARLES A. WAGNER 


Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Y use of a specially devised Pupils’ Cum- 
B ulative Progress Record the Chester 
school system is able to undertake a 
piece of remedial school work that will be 
worth while even if it turns out only fifty 
per cent successful. 
The progress records summarized for all the 
grades show failures of pupils in three or more 
promotions: 
































| | | | 

Grades 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 8 {Total 

3 times.....| 22 | 52 | 23 | 43 | 26 | 42 | 23 | 21 252 
4times.....| 10 | 17 | 16 | 24 | 12 | 21 | 13 | 14 127 
5times.....| 1 8 Z- 1 92 1.40 1) Saat es 65 
6 times.....| 1 7 5 9 4 6 7 0 39 
7 times.....| 1 1 2 3 6 3 0 0 16 
8 times.....| 0 1 1 2 0 1 0 1 6 
9 times.....| O 2 0 0 1 0 0; 0 3 
10 times.....| O 2 0 0 1 0 0; 6 3 
11 times.....| O 0 0 0 0 0| O| O 0 
12 times.....| O 1 0 1 0 01 0) 0 2 

| | 
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These figures represent pupils in the schools 
on January 15, 1924, and cover the entire 
school history of 4,568 pupils out of the 7,262 
pupils on the school roll on that date. 

The principals and teachers are now at work 


to find how many of these 513 pupils have 
had remedial attention in the past, with how 
many remedial work is regarded as promising 
and with how many as unpromising. Along 
with these facts the record will contain an 
entry to show the form of remedial procedure 
chosen for the hopeful cases. 


Efforts of former years, when the records 
were not quite so complete, produced results 
of about seventy-eight per cent success. This 
year because the pupil’s entire record can be 
used for guidance, the results should be a 
higher percent of success. 

The system is in this way meeting its obli- 
gation to the child: (1) By using his entire 
school history in planning remedial work, (2) 
by such entries in the child’s record as will 
show that the child’s need for special treatment 
was known and that an attempt was made to 
supply the need and (3) by freeing the school 
system from blame for not knowing about 
these accumulated failures and from reproach 
for not trying to do something to correct the 
conditions. 


DISTRIBUTION AND COMPARISON OF TERMS LOST AND GAINED AS SHOWN BY SUMMARY OF 
JANUARY 15, 1924, PROGRESS RECORDS 


Number of Pupils who Lost (L) or Gained (G) this number of Terms 






























































Number of Terms | De ee ee er ae a i ee ae ae ee 
Grades __|Total Enrollm't| L. |G.| L.|G.|L.|G.| L.|G.| L.|G.| L.|G.|L.|G.| L.|G.| L.|G.|L.]G.|L.]G.] Lb. 1G. 
| 1389 Ee ae ae ae a | ae a | re a | a ae ae Bs ape cralie oo Lae hPa Paea tavacs 
| 1215 Sarl sel ee) Gheoelsa sl Eels s| Siece|o Whew] Evost Ff Bieicl Gehescbepebecuh ells 
m4 883 LOGIOR FO! Olea cf BOlecc| Chee.) Dhesel Shao] Hb PEN eam olaore eeu a bhceekes 
1036 164}101| 87) 18} 43)...| 24)...) 12)...] O]...]) 3}...] Qi. Ree rary ree) ene) cea Mera) ay | 
965 SIO ey Oo) et ao). ol bal...) 20.5) 4b...) Bloch. Bee Beacheck. hehe 
a 719 Simei om ae) Oren...) iSio.2) Cl... “Si..-) Rhos ochisstocobs skal ooh css 
| 632 Denso ter ee! Ol Ol. | eect Oso slseohs chase fonndoweles cles oboe opes abeosbe wake 
. 423 AR AS Aa RIAN) SONA AN 29) EE al owslcoloo cl) Alen elec abs celocalscchocthes chase 
| 7262 |1123]570|512|107|252| 14|127| 2] 65]...| 39]...| 16]...| 6]. ee i ae ee eae 
Total who lost 3 terms............ 252 
Total who lost 3 plus terms........ 261 


Total for special investigation........ 513 











EDITORIAL SECTION 


DR. HENRY S. PRITCHETT AGAIN 
REPORTS 


Henry S. Pritchett, President of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, released on March 10 his annual re- 
port for the year ending June 30, 1923. Some 
of his conclusions are sound and readily accept- 
able but in others he shows his inability to 
comprehend the spirit of modern public edu- 
cation. 


We are pleased to read in his report that 
the school of today “stands primarily for that 
intellectual sincerity and that moral sim- 
plicity and thoroughness which constitute its 
reason for existence” and that “the teachers 
of today should examine the field to be cov- 
ered, eliminate what ought not to be retained 
and correlate the remainder into a school sys- 
tem clearly related tc the needs of a democ- 
racy. 


But when he asserts that the teacher is in 
danger of being lost in the mechanism of the 
school, that the high school is a refuge for 
mediocrity and that “teachers are coerced by 
parents, by school directcrs and by all the influ- 
ences that can be brought to bear, to keep in 
their classes numbers of students whose happi- 
ness and usefulness are to be found elsewhere,” 
we marvel at him. Our observation leads us 
to believe that a forceful teacher is quite able 
to adapt the mechanism of the school system 
to her own purposes and to make it contribu- 
tory to her powers and plans. Also, that 
through teachers’ councils and other attempts 
to democratize education, the teacher has a 
large and rapidly growing part in school ad- 
ministration. 


When we consider the “flunkers’ paradises” 
which some of our private schools are, we con- 
gratulate the high schools upon the standards 
of scholarship which they maintain, and when 
we think of the difficulty with which many of 
our young people carry their high school 
courses, we welcome all agencies that assist 
us in holding them in the high school until 
they complete the twelfth year. Instead of 
ruthlessly weeding out all but the specially 
gifted, we favor extending the compulsory 
school period to cover secondary education. 


We note with satisfaction that there is a 
healthier condition in athletics in the thirty- 
three colleges and universities of the South 
than ‘current rumor and comment indicate, 
and do not doubt that the gravest abuse lies 
in the growing cost of intercollegiate athletics. 
The report sounds a timely warning against 
“ringers,” who are often “special” students, 
“scouting,” too much newspaper publicity, 
gambling and betting and too great an insist- 
ence on turning out a winning team. 


Of the 661 former college teachers now re- 
ceiving allowances, the average age at which 
they retired is 66.83 years; after an average 
period of service of 31.78 years. 


The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Ass0- 
ciation of America now has 2,057 life insurance 
policies in force with a total value of $10,- 
889,000 and 1,755 annuity contracts, totaling 
$2,267,000. 


The report states that the highest standards 
of admission to law schools are maintained 
by Harvard, Pennsylvania, the University of 
Pittsburgh and Northwestern, Pennsylvania 
being the only state that requires Latin. 

The total resources of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion now amount to $27,329,000. 

Copies of the report may be had without 


charge on application to the office of the Foun- 
dation at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





CHARLES S. DAVIS 


Charles S. Davis was born in New Bloom- 
field, November 14, 1864. His father later lo- 
cated at Liverpool, and there Mr. Davis at- 
tended the public schools. He taught school 
at Thompsontown and graduated from the 
Central State Normal School at Lock Hayen in 
1883. He began teaching in Steelton in 1883, 
became an instructor in the Steelton High 
School in 1885, was Principal of the Steelton 
High School from 1888 to 1919, when, on the 
death of L. E. McGinnes, Superintendent of 
Schools, he was elected Superintendent of the 
Schools of Steelton. In 1910 Mr. Davis was 
President of the High School Department of 
the State Teachers’ Association, and in 1917 
was elected President:of the State Education 
Association. He was one of the original en- 
thusiasts for clean sport, and in 1913 he was 
chairman of the committee that drafted a con- 
stitution for control of Pennsylvania high 
school athletics, and was the first president of 
the State Board of Athletic Control under this 
constitution, thus helping to place high school 
athletics in Pennsylvania on a higher plane. 
He is interested in community and municipal 
affairs, holding office in the Municipal League 
and the Park and Playground Commission of 
Steelton. 


Mr. Davis served as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education to the Citizens’ 
Committee on the Finances of Pennsylvania, 
appointed by Governor Pinchct. He was one 
of five appointed by the Governor to represent 
Pennsylvania at the National Illiteracy Con- 
gress which was held in Washington, D. C., 
January 11-14, 1924. He is a member of the 
P. S. E. A. Committee on Legislation, and has 
come to be the logical manager of the annual 
luncheon of Past Presidents of the Association. 


Mr. Davis is a quiet man of retiring dispo- 
sition but he has a keen interest in everything 
that makes for the welfare of young people 
and he keeps in close touch with all progres- 
sive movements in education. His judgment 
is eagerly sought on matters of policy and leg- 
islation by those working for the bestiinterest 
of the Association. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONVENTION 
OF THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1924 


1. Resolved, That we commend Governor 
Pinchot and the State Department for the 
pledged assurance that there will be no back- 
ward step in education and for their advancing 
modern plan with full provisions for meeting 
the need of changing situation, and that we 
pledge our hearty support and co-operation in 
their stand squarely behind the laws relating 
to the preparation, certification and employ- 
ment of teachers, the standardization of the 
school term and the compulsory attendance of 
pupils. 

2. That we commend the County Superin- 
tendent and staff and the agricultural adviser 
for their efficient and progressive work in su- 
pervision as well as in new endeavors. 

3. That we approve the effort to attend to 
the play and recreative instincts of our pupils 
in the field contests planned this year, and we 
recommend extension of the plan next year. 

4, That we recommend additional methods 
of taxation for school purposes, such as taxes 
on incomes and manufactures. 

5. -That we again recommend legislation re- 
quiring taxes on unseated lands to be paid at 
the same time as the other school taxes are 
paid to the school treasurer. 

6. That we favor further instruction in 
religion and morals on undenominational lines 
in our schools. 

7. That we heartily favor the extension of 
the organized Parent-Teachers’ Association in 
our schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


As a result of the reorganization of the 
State Athletic Association, the new State 
Board of Control recently met at the office 
of the Department of Public Instruction and 
organized for the present school year. All 
district chairmen were present except P. E. 
Turik from Wanamie. Charles H. Keene, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Health Education, was 
also present in his capacity as advisory mem- 
ber of the Board. The following officers of 
the Association were elected for the ensuing 
year: C. S. Davis, Steelton, Chairman; W. C. 
Davis, Easton High School, Vice Chairman; 

. Jackson, Punxsutawney, Treasurer ; 
Harry R. Allen, appointed by Dr. Keene, Sec- 
retary. 

A number of resolutions, necessary to the 
new organization, were passed. One very im- 
portant ruling with respect to the question of 
membership and dues, follows: 

Resolved, That the secretary shall, not later 
than May 1, notify all members that if mem- 
bership is not renewed and dues paid on or 
before July 1, the delinquent school shall not 
be considered eligible for championship honors 
during the following school year. 

New members shall be considered for cham- 
pionship honors provided they enroll and pay 
their dues in the Association before the be- 
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ginning of the season of any athletic sport as 


follows: Football, September 15; Basketball, 
December 1; Baseball and Track, March 1. 
(In force 1924-25.) 

The Board of Control authorized the print- 
ing of the revised Constitution. A copy will 
be sent to every member in the near future. 

There is a growing interest in the basket- 
ball tournament which is held annually at 
State College. The fact that the P. I. A. A. 
is in control of this, through the courtesy of 
State College, makes it an advantage for ev- 
ery school to become a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Recently the Western Pennsylvania Inter- 
scholastic Athletic League decided to merge 
with the P. I. A. A. in order to strengthen 
both Associations. It is felt that this is a 
great step toward better organization of ath- 
letics in the state. 

All members of the Association are looking 
forward to the State championship tournament 
at State College, and each school is considering 
its chances as a possible contender. 

Supt. C. S. Davis, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation, and Charles H. Keene, Director of 
Health Education, Department of Public In- 
struction and advisory member of the State 
Board of Control, attended the dinner and 
meeting of the Interstate High School Ath- 
letic Association in connection with the N. 
E. A. meeting in Chicago. They report that 
the Pennsylvania enrollment of two hundred 
members is rather small when compared with 
some of the middle western states which have 
from six to seven hundred members. 

It behooves every high school that is repre- 
sented by athletic teams to become a member 
of the P. I. A. A. and place Pennsylvania where 
it belongs in high school athletics—Harry 
R. Allen, Secretary. 





ANTHRACITE ARTS ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Anthracite Arts 
Association was held in the high school at 
Wilkes-Barre on Saturday, February 23. There 
were sectional meetings of teachers of art, 
agriculture, home economics, commerce, pen- 
manship, continuation schools, industrial arts 
and vocational education and music. 

Fine exhibits had been prepared by the 
Wilkes-Barre Schools covering the various 
phases of work in which the conference was 
interested. The art exhibit held in the Pal- 
mer School was very good as was the exhibit 
of home economics work. In the high school 
some interesting projects in wood work were 
exhibited in the corridors. 

Following the morning sectional meetings 
750 gathered for luncheon at the Irem Temple. 
Angela Blewett of Scranton, President of the 
Anthracite Arts Association for the past year, 
opened the general meeting. The meeting next 
year will be held at Dunmore. 
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CENTRAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Central Arts Association of Pennsyl- 
vania held its annual conference in the York 
High School on Saturday, March 15. Sectional 
meetings convened at 9:30 A. M. These were 
followed by a general noon luncheon at the 
Colonial Hotel. 

The officers are: J. P. Griest, President, 
York; Alice M. Clarkson, Reinerton, Vice 
President; and W. G. Fishel, Secretary, York. 
The conference groups represented education 
in agriculture, art, commerce, home economics, 
vocational, industrial and continuation schools. 

Samuel S. Wyer, Associate in Mineral Tech- 
nology, Smithsonian Institution, gave a very 
interesting talk on “The Fuel Situation in the 
Home.” J. D. Blackwell, Director of Vocational 
Education, Maryland Department of Public 
Instruction, spoke on “The Relation of Prac- 
tical Arts to Vocational Education.” Mr. Black- 
well was formerly Assistant Director of Vo- 
cational Education in the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 





CONTINUATION SCHOOL SECTION 
MEETING OF THE METROPOLITAN 
ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Particular interest was shown in the Con- 
tinuation School Teachers Section of the Met- 
ropolitan Arts Association which met in annual 
session at Reading on February 9, 1924. 

The section was fortunate in having two 
speakers from the State Department of Public 
Instruction, J. Lynn Barnard and Lu M. Hart- 
man. Doctor Barnard gave an inspirational 
talk on Civics for the Continuation School 
Child. The teachers of girls’ classes were es- 
pecially interested in Miss Hartman’s talk on 
Home Economics in the Continuation School. 

Ralph Kinsey, Head of Educational Depart- 
ment, Pomeroy’s Incorporated Department 
Store, Reading, Pennsylvania, discussed most 
ably the employers’ view point on Co-operation. 
He commended a Report System and an occas- 
ional meeting of employers and teachers. He 
urged the continuation teacher to teach, teach, 
teach— English, Hygiene, Arithmetic and 
Manners. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Giles of Fleetwood talked 
on Social Activities in the One-teacher School. 
Her work in the continuation school has been 
highly commendatory and her talk showed us 
the possibilities of the one-room school. Fran- 
cis Lindaman, Principal, Boys’ Continuation 
School, Allentown, told in a fine way not only 
what his continuation boys can do, but what 
they really do. He gave the teachers many 
suggestions. along the line of extra curricular 
activities for continuation school boys—sug- 
gestions which teachers can easily carry out 
in classes for boys. 

A very interesting part of the program was 
the Round Table conference ably conducted by 
Caroline M. Reedy, Principal of Reading Con- 
tinuation Schools. Nearly all present took 


some part in discussing such problems as: 
Medical inspection fur continuation school 
children. 
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Physical education for our continuation 
school children. 

What kind of practical work can be given to 
pupils of low mentality when elaborate equip- 
ment is lacking? 

How can we get away from the lecture 
method in our teaching? 

* How shall we organize short unit courses 
for continuation pupils? 

The meeting was in charge of Ida H. Kauff- 
man, Reading Continuation School. 





THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 464) 


Pittsburgh; George O. Moore, Erie; James N. 
Muir, Bethlehem; J. F. Noonan, Mahanoy 
City; Warren P. Norton, Sharpsville; Louis 
Nusbaum, Philadelphia; H. A. Oday, Mahanoy 
City; Jas. H. O’Donnell, New York City; C. 
H. Omo, Vandergrift; W. M. Peirce, Ridgway; 
Mrs. Harriet A. Peterson, Pittsburgh; Mar- 
guerite C. Quinlon, Philadelphia; E. I. Ran- 
sier, Perryopolis; Charlotte E. Ray, State 
College; Frank H. Remaley, Pittsburgh; J. D. 
Ripple, Johnstown; Fred W. Robbins, Wil- 
liamsport; Chas. C. Rodgers, Oakdale; Her- 
vin U. Roop, Chicago, Ill.; B. Frank Rosen- 
berry, Palmerton; Carmon Ross, Doylestown; 
Sydney V. Rowland, Wayne; James N. Rule, 
Harrisburg; Wm. C. Sampson, DuBois; Ar- 
thur M. Schneider, Philadelphia; C. F. Seidel, 
Allentown; John E. Shambach, Johnstown; 
Kate Sharrard, York; R. M. Sherrard, Pitts- 
burgh; George A. Sigman, Philadelphia, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. J. Slawson, Johnstown; Arthur 
H. Sloop, Bellefonte; Louis A. Smith, Wood- 
lawn; R. K. Smith, Dawson; J. Buell Snyder, 
Perryopolis; W. H. Sprenkle, Pittsburgh; Her- 
bert J. Stack, Johnstown; D. H. Stewart, 
Beaver; C. R. Stone, Munhall; R. O. Stoops, 
York; Ambrose Suhrie, Cleveland, O.; Grace 
G. Swan, Pittsburgh; J. W. Sweeney, St. 
Marys; Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Siviter, Pittsburgh: 
Landis Tanger, Reading; Paul C. Trimble, 
Jeannette; John L. Twohig, Philadelphia; J. 
M. Uhler, Conemaugh; H. Vanderslice, 
Coatesville; W. C. Weaver, Pittsburgh; S. E. 
Weber, Charleston, W. Va.; LeRoy J. Weed, 
New York City; J. C. Weirick, Abington; J. 
C. Werner, Coraopolis; Anna Williamson, 
Pittsburgh; Edith E. Williamson, Pittsburgh; 
C. L. Wilson, Rankin; George H. Wilson, Nar- 
berth; Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia; 
M. B. Wineland, Juniata; Paul E. Witmeyer, 
Columbia; H. E. Winner, Pittsburgh; C. H. 
Wolford, Duquesne; H. B. Work, Lancaster; 
William A. Yeager, Ridley Park; J. W. Young, 
Chicago, Il. 





“The standards which teachers are required 
to maintain are continually rising. Their work 
takes on a new dignity. It is rising above a 
calling, above a profession, into the realms of 
an art. It must be dignified by technical train- 
ing, ennobled by character and sanctified by 
faith. It is not too much to say that the need 
of civilization is the need of teachers. The 
contribution which they make to human wel- 
fare is beyond estimation.”—Calvin Coolidge. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


ANALYSIS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
BILL 


The Sterling-Reed Bill 


1. Creates a Department of Education, 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, 
at a salary of $12,000. 

2. Authorizes an assistant at a salary to 
be determined by Congress, and clerks and 
bureau chiefs as voted. 

3. Transfers to the Department the Bureau 
of Education with equipment, personnel, etc. 
Leaves Congress to determine on transfer of 
other educational activities, now in other de- 
partments or existing as separate boards. 

4. Defines powers and duties of Secretary 
of Education. 

5. Directs Department to conduct research 
in special fields mentioned and wherever else 
required, in judgment of Secretary. 

6. Authorizes appropriation up to $500,000 
for administration. 

7. Authorizes appropriation up to $7,500,- 
000 for removal of illiteracy, to be distributed 
to states on basis of number of native-born 
illiterates and administered by state in same 
manner as other state funds. 

8. Authorizes appropriation up to $7,500,- 
000 for Americanization, to be distributed to 
states on basis of number of foreign-born resi- 
dents. To be used to teach immigrants to 
speak and read English and to understand and 
appreciate the Government of the United 
States and the duties of citizenship. Adminis- 
tered entirely by states, according to their 
own laws. 

9. Authorizes appropriation up to $50,- 
000,000 to level up opportunities in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, especially 
rural schools. Distributed, one-half in pro- 
portion to children, one-half in proportion to 
teachers. Administered entirely by states. In 
order to qualify, a state must: (a) provide 
schools for at least 24 weeks in the year; (b) 
require attendance at some school, public or 
private, for at least 24 weeks in the year, of 
all those between 7 and 14 years of age and 
(c) require that all common branches be 
taught in English, in all schools, public and 
private. 

. Authorizes appropriation up to $20,- 
000,000 for physical education and instruction 
in the principles of health and sanitation. Ap- 
portioned on basis of population and admin- 
istered entirely by states. 

11. Authorizes appropriation up to $15,- 
000,000 for training teachers, both prospective 
and in service. Apportioned on basis of num- 
ber of teachers employed. Administered en- 
tirely by states. 

To qualify for apportionments, state 
must: (a) accept this Act by legislative en- 
actment; (b) provide for distribution and ad- 
ministration of funds; (c) designate chief 
educational authority; (d) charge state treas- 
urer with responsibility for funds. 

A state may accept any one or more provis- 
ions of sections 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, provided 
state or local authorities appropriate at least 
as much as the federal allotment. In accept- 
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ing 9, 10 and 11 they must not, for any fiscal 
year, appropriate less than they did the year 
preceding acceptance of the Act. 

No money appropriated by this Act shall be 
used for the purchase, rental, erection or re- 
pair of buildings or equipment, or for land or 
debts. 

13. Allotment will be made each year on 
certificate of the governor and educational of- 
ficer of a state that the statutes have been 
complied with. All educational facilities en- 
couraged under this Act shall be controlled 
exclusively by the state and local educational 
authorities, and the Secretary of Education 
shall exercise no authority in relation thereto. 

14. Secretary authorized to prescribe plans 
for keeping accounts. If report shows failure, 
in his judgment, to comply with the law, he 
notifies state educational officer and governor. 
If failure continues uncorrected, he so reports 
to Congress in his next annual report. 

15. Authorizes Secretary of Treasury to 
make quarterly payments. 

16. Requires annual report from state, fail- 
ing which, payments may be discontinued. 

17. Creates National Advisory Council. 

18. Requires Secretary of Education to 
make annual report to Congress. 





WASHINGTON WILL BE READY 


The answer of Superintendent Frank W. 
Ballou, Chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements for the summer convention of 
the N. E. A., to the nation-wide slogan “On to 
Washington” is, “Washington Will Be 
Ready.” Olive M. Jones, President of the N. 
E. A., reports that arrangements have already 
been made for thirty special trains to the Na- 
tional Capital for the Convention, June 29- 
July 4. The programs will be a demonstra- 
tion of the relation of education to govern- 
ment and of the devotional spirit of teaching. 
The patriotic pilgrimages to America’s shrines 
in Washington and vicinity will attract thou- 
sands of teachers who, by assembling as a 
group, will prove that they are not merely an 
instrument to be used, but a mighty force to be 
reckoned with. 





OPPORTUNITIES 

The U. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. “G calls for the following: 

Reconstruction aides, $1,680-$1,800. 

Reconstruction pupil aides, $1,000-$1,400. 

Teacher, high school, Philippine Service, $1,- 
500-$1,600. 

Primary specialist, Philippine Service, $1,- 
500-$2,000. 

Model primary teacher, Philippine Service, 
$1,500-$1,600. 

Teacher of Home Economics, Indian Schools, 
$760-$840. 

Principal of Home 
Schools, $1,000-$1,200. 


Indian 


“conomics, 
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J. K. TOWNSEND 

J. K. Townsend of 723 Franklin Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg, a member of the Wilkinsburg 
School Board, is the new president of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Assw- 
ciation. The association was organized in 1896 
and has met yearly since that time. There are 
2,587 school districts and 13,385 school direct- 
ors in the State at the present time. Mr. 
Townsend is a native of Iowa. At 20 he be- 
gan newspaper work at Burlington. In 1901 
he came to Pittsburgh and was with the Pitts- 
burgh Press until 1917. At that time he be- 
came manager of the Liberty Loan Division 
of the Accounting Department of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company at 
East Pittsburgh. At the end of the war he 
was made manager of the Life Insurance and 
Savings Division and the Accounting Depart- 
ment, his present position. He has served two 
terms as President of the Wilkinsburg School 
Board. 





TRUTH IN ADVERTISING BOOKS 


In its simplest terms, advertising is news. 
How very important then, that it should be 
true! Since the days when patent medicines 
were about the only products generally adver- 
tised there has been a marked improvement in 
the character of all advertising. Today the 
associated advertising clubs of the world main- 
tain an ideal which they express in the slogan 
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“Truth in Advertising.” Reputable publishers 
of magazines and newspapers have, for years, 
scrutinized each piece of advertising submit- 
ted to them to see that its statements adhere 
strictly to the facts. They refuse to print 
advertisements which contain exaggerated 
statements likely to mislead their readers. 

In this connection of truth in advertising 
news, it is interesting to note a case in point 
of a publication extensively advertised in the 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

In the advertisements of Compton’s Pictur- 
ed Encyclopedias, the statement has been re- 
peatedly made that the cost of preparing this 
work for the press was $450,000, regarded in 
publishing circles as an unprecedented figure 
to spend upon a set of books designed pri- 
marily for the education of children. The fact 
is, however, that the figure used in advertising 
statements is actually less than the cost of 
preparation, according to Smart, Gore and 
Company, Chicago, members of the American 
Institute of Accountants, who have made in- 
vestigation and have issued the following state- 
ment to F. E. Compton and Company under 
date of February 8, 1924: 

“Complying with your request we have in- 
vestigated the cost of preparing for publication 
the work known as ‘Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia’ and we find such cost to have been 
$472,060.88. This sum covers only direct ex- 
penditures for editorial work, pictures, sundry 
materials, ordinary expenses and a proper allo- 
cation of a proportion of office management 
salaries and includes no, item expended on ac- 
count of printing or binding the complete prod- 
uct for sale.” 





AMENDMENTS TO THE STATE SCHOOL 
EMPLOYES RETIREMENT ACT 


The recent Legislature adopted two amend- 
ments to the State School Employes Retire- 
ment Act. 

The first amendment is in regard to absence 
from school service. Formerly a school em- 
ploye absent from school service for a period 
longer than three years lost his credit for 
service in the Retirement System. Now he 
may be absent a period of five years consecu- 
tively, provided that he re-enter school service 
at the beginning of the school term immediate- 
ly following the fifth year of absence. 

The second amendment is in regard to the 
extension of the date for filing an applica- 
tion for membership in the Retirement System. 
Originally, the date for filing application for 
membership was July 1, 1919, but it has now 
been extended to July 1, 1924, thereby permit- 
ting those teachers who through inadvertence 
failed to become members, an opportunity to 
take advantage of the Retirement Act. It is 
probable that this is the last time extension 
the Legislature will make and it is important 
that all teachers be informed of this last op- 
portunity to join the Retirement System. Ap- 
plication blanks may be secured from H. H. 
Baish, Secretary, State Retirement Board, 
Harrisburg. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


National Oratorical Contest 
Committees of representative citizens in all 
parts of the United States are conducting a 
series of oratorical contests in the high schools 
of the nation. The object of the contest is 
threefold: (1) to stimulate study of and re- 


spect for the Constitution of the United States; 


(2) to make more popular school contests of 
an academic nature, contrasted with those 
which are purely athletic; (3) to awaken the 
interest of parents and others in the law of 
the land. Senator George Wharton Pepper is 
Chairman of the Committee which is sponsor- 
ing the contest in Pennsylvania. The contest 
in eastern Pennsylvania is in charge of a com- 
mittee of which Burton L. Smith is Executive 
Secretary. His office is 324 Bulletin Building, 
Philadelphia. The contest in western Pennsyl- 
vania is in charge of M. V. Burgess, Contest 
Manager, Gazette-Times, Pittsburgh. The 
orations, which must be original and not re- 
quire more than twelve minutes for delivery, 
may be on any one of the following subjects: 
The Constitution; George Washington and the 
Constitution; James Madison and the Consti- 
tution; Thomas Jefferson and the Constitution ; 
Alexander Hamilton and the Constitution; 
John Marshall and the Constitution; 
Daniel Webster and the Constitution; Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Constitution. The final 
contest will be held at Washington, D. C. The 
winner of the grand final contest will receive 
a cash prize of $3,500, the second best will re- 
ceive $1,000 and the third, $500. It is intend- 
ed that this money shall aid in furthering the 
education of the successful candidates. 


The Scholastic Book Review Awards 


The Scholastic, Bessemer Building, Pitts- 
burgh, a magazine for secondary schools, has 
a new department devoted to book reviews 
written by high school students. Each month 
a prize of $5 is awarded to the student whose 
book review is considered by the editors best 
in style, composition and general treatment. 


The National Security League Essay 
Contest 


Prizes amounting to $7,500 will be awarded 
by the National Security League for essays in- 
terpreting certain principal provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. The object 
is to obtain simplified expositions of the Con- 
stitution suitable for implanting an under- 
standing of the American form of government 
in the minds of children between the ages of 
10 and 15. Ten prizes of $750 each will be 
awarded for acceptable interpretations of the 
following provisions of the Constitution: (1) 
The Preamble, (2) Framework of Government, 
(3) Habeas Corpus, (4) Grand Jury and Trial 
by Jury, (5) Freedom of speech, assembly and 
religion, (6) Right of Private Property, (7) 
Protection against search and seizure and 
quartering of troops, (8) Declaration of War, 
(9) Supreme Court and (10) Method - of 


Amendment. The length of the essays is lim- 
ited to 750 words. 


Articles should be submit- 
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ted on or before June 1 to Lloyd Taylor, 
Chairman, Committee on Constitutional In- 
struction, National Security League, 17 East 
49th Street, New York City. The articles sub- 
mitted become the property of the National 
Security League. 


Hygeia’s Health Poster Contest 

Hygeia, a magazine on health, is conducting 
a poster contest on health subjects for high 
school students. The prizes will be $100, $60, 
$40, $30, $25, $20 and $15. In addition to these 
prizes the six posters ranking next will be 
given an award of $10 each, the next ten, an 
award of $5 each and the next twenty-five, $1 
each. The high school submitting the best 
group of posters will receive $75. The post- 
ers must be 22 by 28 inches or 14 by 18 inches. 
The contest closes May 31, 1924. Further de- 
tails may be secured from the Poster Editor, 
care American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





STATE WINNERS IN THE NATIONAL 
SAFETY ESSAY CONTEST 


Pennsylvania’s winners in ‘the National 
Safety Essay Contest, conducted annually un- 
der the auspices of the Highway Education 
Board of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, have been determined by the com- 
mittee of judges. The 1923 subject was High- 
way Safety Habits I Should Learn. The win- 
ning essay has been sent to Washington where 
it will represent Pennsylvania in competition 
with the other states for the national prizes. 

The State prizes will be forwarded from 
Washington to the respective winners whose 
names follow: 

First prize, a gold medal and $15 to Edith 
M. Fohl of the Biglerville public schools. 

Second prize, a silver medal and $10 to 
Dorothy Hermann of the Mahanoy City public 
schools. 

Twenty-eight third prizes consisting of a 
bronze medal and $5 were awarded to Helen 
Balog, Monessen; Jean Batchellor, Chester; 
Eva Blum, Allentown; Jeannette Clymer, Gay 
Street School, Phoenixville; Esther Russell 
Fairfax, Williamsport; Janet Feder, Sharon; 
Agnes Graff, La Grange School, Rostraver 
Twp., Belle Vernon; Corbly Gregg, Central 
Grammar School, Milton; Robert Henderson, 
Prospect Park School, Moore; Ellen Johnson, 
Glade School, Warren; Emma Marie Joyce, 
Dravosburg; Faye Koches, Elizabethville; An- 
thony Kolinsky, St. Bonaventure’s School, 
Philadelphia; Raymond Kuebler, Shamokin; 
Edith Lawver, Biglerville; George Lindenfel- 
ser, Pittsburgh; Eugene E. McCarty, Saint 
Thomas’ School, Ashville; John Magie, Don- 
ora; Faye Newlin, Newport; Louise May Pick- 
erill, Conemaugh; Clara May Roderus, Brad- 
dock Junior High School, Braddock; Florence 
Roth, West Homestead; Gladys Seabury, West 
Newton; Mary Pauline Wallace, Scranton; 
Margaret Walsh, Exeter Borough; Helen 
Wank, Mount Oliver, Pittsburgh; Rhea Ger- 
trude Zeigler, Farrell. 
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D. C. MURPHY 


FACULTY RESOLUTIONS ON THE 
DEATH OF DR. MURPHY 


As All Wisdom and All Love has seen fit 
to withdraw from our midst one who for al- 
most a third of a century has been a member 
of the faculty of the Slippery Rock State Nor- 
mal School and who for half a century has 
been a teacher in the schools of western Penn- 
sylvania; and ; 

As Dr. D. C. Murphy was an interesting, 
inspiring and helpful teacher and friend to all 
students and alumni; was a colleague ever 
ready to co-operate for the welfare of the 
school; was a friend and _ neighbor ever 
thoughtful, considerate and kindly; and was 
a Christian citizen always promoting and fur- 
thering community enterprises; therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the faculty of the Slippery 
Rock State Normal School, that we express to 
his grief-stricken family not only our heart- 
felt sympathy and condolence, but also our 
own keen sense of bereavement and loss in the 
passing of so unusual a teacher, so loyal a 
friend, so inspiring a comrade and so noble 
a Christian gentleman; further 

Be it Resolved, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family; and that they be 
printed in our school paper, in a paper in 
each of the counties comprising this normal 
school district, in Mercer county and in the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





“The pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, the great art in life is to 
have as many of them as possible,” 


* 
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HARRY F. KELLER 


The faculty of the Germantown High School 
have sustained a loss in the death of their be- 
loved Principal, Dr. Harry F. Keller, that is 
altogether beyond realization. From the very 
establishment of the school he was the prin- 
cipal; he organized the schoo! on such solid 
and secure foundations and administered the 
affairs of the school with such sound judgment 
and such consummate tact that his personality 
was indelibly stamped upon faculty and stu- 
dents alike. 

To the merely casual acquaintance his char- 
acter stood out strong and impelling; and to 
those who were privileged to associate with 
him on terms of intimacy and friendship, there 
were revealed depths of wisdom and breadth 
of culture and intellectual attainment that 
were at once an inspiration and a delight. 


He was devoted to the field of education in 
which he labored so assiduously from the time 
of his early manhood. He recognized what was 
good in the traditions of the past, he had an 
open mind for new methods and fresh ideas, yet 
he was keen to detect the fallacies that lurk 
in so many of the hastily conceived educational 
projects that from time to time are so ardently 
exploited. 

His ideals were lofty, his standard of 
achievement was high and he was unwilling 
to be satisfied with anything but the best. Un- 
failing in his courtesy, indefatigable in his 
kindness and thoughtfulness, he spent himself 
that others might be spared. This happy and 
unusual combination of the finest qualities of 
the mind and the spirit endeared him to every 
member of his faculty, who feel, now that he 
has gone never more to return, that they have 
lost in him an inspiring leader, a wise coun- 
selor and a tried and valued friend. 





ELIMINATE DRUG ADDICTION 


Despite the stringent laws Congress has 
adopted to suppress illicit traffic in narcotics, 
it is known that considerable quantities are 
smuggled into the country and that the num- 
ber of addicts is increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing. 

Last year, on the initiative of Honorable 
S. G. Porter, America’s special representative, 
the League of Nations called a conference for 
the purpose of making effective the American 
proposal to limit the production of the poppy 
and the cocoa shrub, opium and cocaine pro- 
ducing plants, respectively, to the amount nec- 
essary for strictly medical and scientific pur- 
poses. ; 


Local teacher organizations can be of great 
assistance in this movement by passing reso- 
lutions commending the proposal that the pro- 
duction of these narcotic producing plants be 
thus limited. Copies of the resolutions should 
be sent to the Congressman of the district 'n 
which the resolutions are passed, to the two 
Pennsylvania Senators and to Honorable 
Stephen G. Porter, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


The following speakers are among those 
scheduled to participate in the program of the 
eleventh annual Schoolmen’s Week at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, April 10-12, 1924: 

Payson Smith, The Distribution of State 
School Funds. The Extent and Limitation of 
State Responsibility in Education. 

W. C. Ruediger, Teacher Rating as a Means 
of Improving Instruction. Educational Prac- 
tices Growing out of Homogeneous Grouping 
of Children. 

W. S. Deffenbaugh, The Unit of Adminis- 
tration for Pennsylvania. Training of Teach- 
ers in Service. Institute and Extension 
Courses. 

John G. Bowman, Chancellor, University of 
Pittsburgh; Josiah H. Penniman, President, 
University of Pennsylvania; J. George Becht, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; James 
N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent, Department 
of Public Instruction; Francis B. Haas, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Administration, Department 
of Public Instruction; Ezra Lehman, Princi- 
pal State Normal School, Shippensburg and 
President of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association; J. L. Stenquist, Director, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Baltimore, Md.; Ed- 
ward Reuther, Director of Continuation 
Schools, State of New. Jersey; Douglas C. 
Ridgley, Professor of Home Study Depart- 
ment, Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mervin G. Filler, Dean of Dickinson College; 
W. Carson Ryan, Professor of Education, 
Swarthmore College; Frances Zuill, Director 
of Home Economics, Baltimore, Md.; E. W. 
Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Montgom- 
ery County, Maryland; Fred G. Bittikofer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Crawford County, 
Ohio; Robert C. Shaw, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Rural Education, Department of 
Public Instruction. 

One of the outstanding features that has 
always attracted a considerable attention is 
the demonstration with children in the psy- 
chological clinic conducted by members of the 
Department of Psychology. 

Every effort will be made by the University 
to provide entertainment for the visiting school 
people of Pennsylvania and of adjoining states. 





HIGH SCHOOL CODE OF ETHICS 
Adopted by the Senior Class, Carlisle, Pa. 


I will strive 

1. To develop a school spirit which will be 
recognized by every one with whom I 
come in contact. 

2. To improve myself, increase my efficiency 
and enlarge my service to mankind; 
and by doing so attest my faith in Good 
Citizenship—“Service Above Self.” 

3. To be known as one whose honor is to be 
trusted and who is capable of accepting 
responsibility. 

4. To participate in school affairs; giving 
freely of my physical, mental and moral 
strength to promote the influence of all 
school activities, 
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5. To be a true sportsman; to be able to 
lose the game but never my smile or 
courage and not to blame others for my 
short-comings. 

6. To use my opportunity to get an education 
—to the best of my ability—so that I 
may be better fitted to serve society: 

7. To be able to scorn personal success which 
I might achieve -by taking unfair ad- 
vantage of my school mates. 

8. To make my aim and goal “above the aver- 
age’”’—realizing that the “average” per- 
son seldom attains real success. 

9. To be willing and ready to give my time 
and service to any worthy person who 
asks it of me; or to any worthy cause 
which will promote the welfare of the 
school, community or state, remember- 
ing, “He profits most who serves best.” 

10. To believe in the words and worth of the 
Golden Rule, “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.” 

11. Finally, I will strive to achieve these high 
purposes, realizing the fulfilment of 
them will make a Perfect High School 
Student. 


HIKING 


W. A. Stecher, Director of the Department 
of Physical Education in the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, is conducting a series of Saturday 
afternoon walks around Philadelphia. This 
activity has been going on for several years, 
but interest in it has increased recently. The 
announcement for the spring activities con- 
tains the following: 

“These walks are arranged for the general 
public. Everyone is welcome, on one walk or 
all. All that is necessary is to be at the start- 
ing place at the time appointed. The only cost 
is that of carfare. The walks are all about 
five miles, and often include some points of 
interest, although no special effort is made 
by the leaders toward that aim. No fast walk- 
ing is done, as new people come each week.” 

The usual custom is to ride to the suburbs, 
so that the walk may take place in the country. 

Spring is an ideal season for hiking; the new 
foliage on the trees does not interfere with the 
beauty of broad vistas and the observation of 
bird life. Hiking is splendid exercise, and 
cheap exercise, too. Anybody want to follow 
Philadelphia’s lead along the trail that leads 
to the certain source of health and happiness? 





CORRECTION 


The reproduction of Violet Oakley’s “The 
Constitutional Convention 1787” used on the 
front cover of the March number of the JourR- 
NAL was made from a Copley Print and should 
have carried the following copyright notice: 
“Copyright by Violet Oakley from a Copley 
Print, copyright by Curtis and Cameron, Pub- 
lishers, Boston.” Also, “Moods of Music,” page 
422 of the same issue, was wrongly accredited. 
That picture was painted by Robert Blum,— 
The Editor, : 


—— 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


THE TEACHING OF THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION THROUGH HIS- 
‘ TORY AND CIVICS 


J. LYNN BARNARD 
Director of Social Studies, Harrisburg, Pa, 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1923 
passed an act providing “that in all public and 
private schools located within the Common- 
wealth commencing with the school year next 
ensuing after the passage of this act, there 
shall be given regular courses of instruction 
in the Constitution of the United States.” Sec- 
tion two provides that this instruction “shall 
begin not later than the opening of the eighth 
grade, and shall continue in the high school 
course...to an extent to be determined by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction.” In or- 
der that the provisions of this act may be 
properly observed in the public schools of the 
State, the following suggestions are offered. 
It is believed that the history of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and its important pro- 
visions may best be understood by studying 
them in their natural settings, that of history 
and civics beginning with the seventh grade. 


History 


In the history, the pupils should learn of 
the need for a stronger government through 
learning of the weaknesses of the Articles of 
Confederation. They should learn how the de- 
fective provisions of the old Articles were 
strengthened in the new Constitution, which 
became the foundation of a great federative 
democracy. They should discover what are 
the four main parts of any political constitu- 
tion, namely, a framework of government; 
general welfare provisions; a bill of rights; 
and a method of amendment. They will dis- 
cover how each of these needed essentials of a 
constitution was carefully provided for in this 
new document with its first ten amendments. 
Later amendments should be discussed as they 
appear in the Constitution, with careful at- 
tention to the reasons for their adoption and 
to the effect they have had on American life 
and character. Also customs, or decisions of 
the Supreme Court, which have helped to ex- 
pand the Constitution, and to adapt it to the 
needs of each succeeding generation, should 
be noted as they occur. Unfortunately, few 
junior high school textbooks in United States 
history give adequate attention to the origin 
and development of the Federal Constitution. 
It is to be hoped that later editions will remedy 
this serious defect. 


We are coming to see how worth while it is 
to put the teaching of history and civics on a 
problem-solving basis. In other words, though 
sharp quizzes should not be omitted, a consid- 
erable portion of the time now spent in un- 
profitable recitation should be devoted to com- 
mittee reports and class discussions. The 
story of the Federal Constitution, from begin- 


ning to end, offers excellent opportunities for 
this sort of “laboratory” work. 

For collateral material on the history of 
the Constitution, teachers and pupils might go 
to the following: 


oC Seeeasee Our Constitution 

Elson ........Side Lights on American History 

MiGke in caee The Critical Period of American History 
Di ee Source Book 

Mclaughlin .. The Confederation and the Constitution 
[are George Washington 

Walket on ccc The Making of the Nation 


The American Statesmen Series 
Any modern civics text which has a his- 
torical introduction 


Civics 

In the study of the various elements of civic 
welfare—Health, Protection of Life and Prop- 
erty, Education, Recreation, Community Plan- 
ning, etc.,—the order of procedure should in- 
variably be from the function and activity 
which touches the life of the boy and girl to 
the organization which directs the activity, and 
thence to the constitutional powers which auth- 
orize both function and organization. It is in 
this search for legal authority that the pupils 
come naturally, not only to the Federal Con- 
stitution, but to their State Constitution as 
well. Pupils in city schools should be search- 
ing in their city charters to discover what 
powers have been granted to their own mu- 
nicipality. 

Unfortunately, too much of the teaching of 
our so-called community civics has had two 
fundamental defects. First, it has progressed 
little beyond the immediate locality, hardly 
touching state or nation; and second, it has 
put undue emphasis upon activities at the ex- 
pense of organization and of legal powers. 
Teachers of the social studies should appreciate 
the fact that “community” civics means group 
civics and not merely local civics. They should 
realize further that the purpose and intent of 
community civics is to show our young people 
how local, state and national governments co- 
operate with private organizations to secure 
to each citizen the elements of civic welfare. 
Moreover, the greatest care should be taken 
to go back of activity and organization to the 
constitutional grant of power which makes 
them both possible. 

Civics studied in this fashion will give the 
pupils a working knowledge of our Federal 
Constitution such as no verbal memorizing of 
that document could ever hope to afford. School 
boys and girls, like their elders, really learn 
te know about a thing through using it. This 
is just as true of laws and constitutions as of 
anything else. 

Examples of the way in which community 
civics, rightly taught, leads to an intelligent 
understanding of our Federal Constitution are 
given below. These illustrations follow the 
State Course of Study. 
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Under each general topic, when the govern- 
mental agencies—local, state and national— 
are taken up each should be studied with re- 
lation, not only to its organization, but also to 
its constitutional powers, whether these pow- 
ers are defined in the Pennsylvania State Con- 
stitution or in the Federal Constitution. In 
this way a working knowledge will be obtained 
of both Constitutions. 

The following sections are suggested as con- 
venient points for constitutional reference: 


A. Community Civics—Eighth Year 

Under the general topic, Political Commu- 
nities, in discovering the need for a Constitu- 
tion show that the United States itself is a 
community, as well as the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania or the local community. This 
will naturally lead to a discussion of the pur- 
poses to be served by a Constitution, as ex- 
pressed in the Preamble to the Federal Con- 
stitution. This Preamble may well be memor- 
ized, though further memorizing would be of 
doubtful value. 

Under each of the Elements of Welfare, 
when the governmental agencies for promoting 
it are studied, careful reference should be 
made to the constitutional status of the par- 
ticular agencies involved. 

In the study of Health, constant reference 
will need to be made to both Federal and State 
Constitutions in order to learn what consti- 
tutional powers the various government agen- 
cies (for example: local and state boards of 
health) really possess in the matter of disease 
prevention and control. The same would be 
true of Protection of Life and Property, where 
governmental powers are sometimes exercised 
that seem arbitrary to a degree. In short, in 
the exercise of the “police powers” of the 
state—that is, in the safeguarding of life and 
of health and morals—our administrative of- 
ficials may. go a long way without fear of being 
called to account for exceeding their legal 
authority. Safety and the general welfare 
take precedence over so-called “natural rights” 
wherever the two conflict. 

Education, as exemplified by the public 
school system, needs much constitutional back- 
ing; and this it gets, particularly from the 
Pennsylvania Constitution. Even recreation 
agencies, such as the theater, need: government 
supervision, both state and local. 

Communication and transportation afford 
interesting illustrations of how our Federal 
Constitution has expanded under the doctrine 
of “implied powers.” In the discussion of roads 
and turnpikes, and again in study about the 
post office with all its varied activities, refer- 
ence will perforce be made to one simple 
clause of the Constitution which reads: “Con- 
gress shall have power to establish post of- 
fices and post roads.” 

In caring for the dependent and defective 
classes, and even more in exercising control 
over wrong-doers, both state and federal gov- 
ernments have constitutional authority to go 
as far as the public welfare demands. And 
care should be taken that pupils who are study- 
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ing these topics in Community Civics are ac- 
curately informed as to the constitutional 
grants of power under which officials—legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial are working. 

The third general section of the Course, How 
Society Co-operates through Government, gives 
constant opportunity for constitutional refer- 
ence. All four of the general topics found in 
this section have need of a constitutional back- 
ground in order that they shall be properly un- 
derstood by the pupils. The following topics 
in Section III lend themselves readily to a 
study of the Federal Constitution: 

Under the first general topic, Some Ameri- 
can Ideals About Government, a considera- 
tion of the safeguards which must be set up 
to protect the minority against the possible 
arbitrariness of the majority will lead to a 
proper appreciation of the first ten amend- 
ments—the Bill of Rights. A study of the 
topic The Federal System necessitates a care- 
ful differentiation between the powers dele- 
gated by the Constitution to the federal gov- 
ernment and those reserved to the states or to 
the people. The topics Making New States and 
Government of Territories and Possessions can 
become intelligible only by discovering what 
the Constitution asserts, or implies, concern- 
ing them. The topics referring to the divison 
of powers and the separation of powers both 
call for painstaking study of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The process of amending the Con- 
stitution offers an interesting contrast with 
the way in which, for example, the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania is amended. 
The whole story of our foreign relations and 
the government officials through whom these 
relations are maintained, has constitutional 
authority. It will be interesting for the pu- 
pils to satisfy themselves as to whether the 
Monroe Doctrine or a League of Nations was 
anticipated and provided for by our forefathers 
in 1787. 

Under the second general topic, How Our 
Laws Are Made and Enforced, the distinction 
between constitutional and ordinary law should 
be made clear, and so must the significance 
of law itself. Constant reference to the text 
of the Constitution will be necessary in a 
study of Congress, of the President and his 
Cabinet and of the Courts, as well as of the 
means by: which public officials are made re- 
sponsible to the people. 

Under the third general topic, Elections and 
Political Parties, the pupils will be interested 
to discover how few restrictions are thrown 
about the electoral process by the Federal Con- 
stitution and they will be still more astonished 
to find that political parties are not recognized 
at all. As we know, elections are mostly un- 
der the control of the State government, while 
political parties are extra-constitutional or- 
ganizations which have been found necessary 
in organizing and maintaining a representative 
democracy. 

Coming to the final main topic, How the 
Government is Supported, it will be import- 
ant, with the aid of both Federal and State 
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Constitutions, to discover and classify the 
sources of income for federal, state and local 
governments, respectively; while the subtopics, 
Support Through Loyalty and Support 
Through Service, are equally in need of the 
study of constitutional authority. 

In short, Section III offers a splendid op- 
portunity for completing the study of the 
Federal Constitution as its various provisions 
are carried out through governmental agen- 
cies. 

B. Economic Civics—Ninth Year 

In the Economie Civics of the ninth year 
frequent opportunities are to be found for 
further study of the Federal Constitution and 
of the Pennsylvania State Constitution as well. 
Without going into minute detail, it may suf- 
fice to indicate some of the topics which call 
for a constitutional background. 

In Section II there are two topics of this 
sort: Combinations and Monopolies, and Gov- 
ernmental Control and Ownership. In section 
III there are several to be found, as the topics 
have to do with Land Ownership and Use, and 
with the relations of Capital and Labor. In 
later sections as well—with topics relating 
to banking and credit, to contracts, and to 
taxes—frequent consultations with both Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions will help to give 
a sound basis for class reports and discussions. 


Advanced History and Social Science 

_ If so much in the way of Constitution study 
is possible and advisable in the junior high 
school, even more widely may the subject be 
explored in the history and social science of 
the senior high school. The experience gained 
in the earlier years, and the added maturity, 
— possible this more advanced type of 
work. 


Further illustrations of the possibilities that. 


lie ahead in American History and in Prob- 
lems of Democracy might easily be presented. 
But the examples already given will suffice 
to stimulate the senior high school teachers 
to find their away alone and thus have the 
joy of discovery. 

For collateral material on the nature and 
application of the Constitution, teachers and 
pupils might make use of books like the fol- 
lowing: 


CHAN Btuceo Peo ows cues etme Our Constitution 

BENE ccicannacioudnckmuseictae Our Government 

INGERON G3. gir a s'care dee. o aie wexicde The Constitution of the 
United States — Its 
Sources and Its Ap- 

awe plications 
NOM 6 acre wis alc ale) sel ara soar eee Nation and State 
Wade '& Russell’ oy .06 oo ccccccs The Short Constitution 





THE attendance at.the Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools not only breaks all records, 
but sets a notable pace for educational pre- 
paredness. West Chester, 989; Indiana, 946; 
Bloomsburg, 633; Shippensburg 570; Slippery 
Rock, 527; Mansfield, 499; East Stroudsburg, 
470; Edinboro, 407; Millersville, 400; Kutz- 
town, 375; California, 313; Clarion, 250; Lock 
Haven, 210; Cheney (colored), 122. 
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CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 


It is advisable to order all the books in- 
tended for classroom collections for one school 
at one time and through one book dealer. See 
suggestions for ordering library books on page 
32 of the Library Manual for Elementary 
Schools. 

As the books in classroom libraries are 
meant primarily for home reading and there- 
fore receive hard usage, the larger books and 
those not published by educational publishing 
firms should be bought in reinforced binding. 
It is suggested that the librarian of the nearest 
public library be consulted for advice in or- 
dering books in reinforced bindings. 

A thin coat of clear shellac applied with a 
broad brush will preserve the attractive covers 
of books. When soiled the books may be 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 

A record of books belonging to the school 
should be kept either in an accession book or 
on cards. Accession books may be secured 
from library supply firms. Ownership imprint 
should be neatly stamped on the title page and 
on the bottom margin of a page in the body 
of the book. 

Records of books issued to pupils for home 
reading must be kept if the greatest good to 
the greatest number of pupils is to be achieved. 
Cards specially ruled and printed for this pur- 
pose may be secured from library supply 
houses. These cards are 4 x 6 inches in size 
and have two holes punched at the bottom. 

The author and the title g@ the book are 
entered at the top of the card. There are 
spaces for the borrower’s name and the date 
when the book is due. One card is made for 
each book. The grade for which the book is 
intended is marked in the upper right hand 
corner of the card. Just below the grade the 
accession number is marked. The accession 
number is necessary in order to identify each 
individual book belonging to the school. 

All the cards belonging to one classroom li- 
brary are arranged alphabetically by author 
and are fastened with cords or rings within 
manila board covers, thus serving as a list 
of the books in the collection as well as the 
simplest and most efficient kind of charging 
system. 

A typed list of each collection giving author, 
title and accession number of each book in 
the collection issued to the various teachers 
should be filed in the principal’s office to be 
used as a check list at the close of the semester. 

The books should be issued to the pupils 
for home reading once a week, preferably on 
Fridays, and returned on the following Friday. 
Time should be allowed for class discussion of 
the books read. School credit for home reading 
is a great stimulus to the reading of those 
books which pupils should read but which do 
not have a popular appeal. 

The purpose of the classroom libraries is to 
provide the right book for the right child at 
the right time.—Adeline B. Zachert, State 
Director of School Libraries. 








Pediculosis Capitis 


NFESTATION with head lice is prone to 
be looked upon as evidence of a careless 
personal hygiene or indifferent parental 

care. Frequently it is true that it is all of this 
but not necessarily so since the exposure of 
those “even in the best regulated families” 
may result unfortunately to themselves. 


To mention to parents that the heads of 
their children need attention is often consid- 
ered by the teacher as equivalent to adminis- 
tering a rebuke or voicing a reproach and too 
often for this reason she is deterred from per- 
forming her whole duty to the children in her 
classroom. As a matter of fact, the conse- 
quences are likely to be much more uncomfort- 
able so far as she is concerned if the exclusion 
of cases of infestation is neglected than if ex- 
clusion is promptly made, since on the one 
hand she may eventually have to deal with a 
number of patrons while on the other with not 
more than one. 


The regulations of the Department of Health 
governing transmissible conditions place the 
responsibility in the matter of protecting 
school children from these infestations fairly 
upon the sholf¥ers of the teacher and she 
should accept it. 
public health nurses or others are unwarranted 
and should not be made because the services 
of these officers are not necessary. A careful 
examination of the hair and scalp will result 
in the discovery of the parasite or its eggs— 
commonly referred to as “nits.” The most 
marked subject symptom of the condition is 
the itching, frequently intense, that the pres- 
ence of the parasite causes. Persistent scratch- 
ing of the head should, therefore, arouse the 
teacher’s suspicions and should result in an 
immediate examination. 

The technique of exclusion of the child who 
may be found to be infested consists in the 
sending of the child home with a formal notice 
of the reasons for the teacher’s action set forth 
on Form 43. This form was some time since 
supplied to all school boards by the Depart- 
ment of Health for distribution among individ- 
ual teachers. It has two parts, one of which 
should be detached and sent for his information 
to the health officer for the district in which 
the school lies. A similar form, noted as B. H., 
has been supplied for use in municipalities 
having their own boards of health. It does 


Appeals to health officers, — 


not differ except in the form designation from 
the Form 43 used in the rural districts. 


Proper treatment of the condition comprises 
the cutting of the hair, if long, and the appli- 
cation of the remedy to be used by means of 
cloths saturated with it which are tied about 
the head to cover the hair. Coal oil, com- 
monly employed as a parasiticide, is not 
recommended. It will eliminate the parasite 
and “nits” but it is decidedly irritant. Its use 
may result in more or less severe inflamma- 
tions of the scalp and there is also the danger 
of exposure to fire. Tincture of larkspur is 
entirely satisfactory but expensive. A _ five 
per cent solution of carbolic acid is inexpen- 
sive, will not irritate, has the additional ad- 
vantage of allaying itching and is no less ef- 
ficient than either of the possible applications 
just mentioned. It has the disadvantage of 
being poisonous but owing to its characteristic 
odor is not likely to be accidentally taken into 


‘the mouth. 


Proper treatment should remove the condi- 
tion within a very few days. 

In the event of the excluded child’s absence 
from school beyond a reasonable period it is 
suggested that the case be followed up by the 
truant officer. Advantage is frequently taken 
by parents of the exclusion of children from 
school by the teacher to keep them at home 
for an undue length of time because their 
useful and sufficient excuse for doing so seems 
to have been given through the action of the 
teacher herself. It would appear to be a 
proper policy to consider such children illegal- 
ly absent from school. Unnecessarily pro- 
longed absence on account of any remediable 
condition, the treatment of which has been 
neglected by the parent, should be looked upon 
as illegal and as affording ground for pro- 
cedure against the parent in accordance with 
the provisions of the compulsory school attend- 
ance laws. 





Returning from his visit to the seashore, 
little Dean told the family about the ocean. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, his eyes big with excite- 
ment, “it jumped and leaped all around! I 
brought some of it home to show you. Now 
just look,” and he produced a big bottle of sea 
water, the contents of which he poured into a 
pan, where it lay inert and lifeless. “Huh! 
that’s funny,” he said. “It must have died 
coming home.”—National Republican. 
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SAFETY EDUCATION 
Paul D. Wright, Secretary of Highways for Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

It is a little difficult to change the habits of 
grownups. Men and women become “sot” in 
their ways. When they learn a certain thing, 
it is difficult to make them “unlearn”’ it. 

A long while ago pedestrians adopted the 
rule which applied to horse-drawn vehicles— 
keep to the right. The rule worked very satis- 
factorily so long as there were only horses 
and human beings on the roads. Now that the 
highways are avenues for ravidly traveling 
motor vehicles, the worst possible place for a 
pedestrian is on the side with traffic. That is 
te say, a pedestrian cannot select a more dan- 
gerous method than to walk with traffic. This 
is particularly true at night. 

When two motor vehicles approach each oth- 
er, no matter how well adjusted the lenses of 
both cars may be, it is not possible for the 
driver of either to see a pedestrian who may 
be walking ahead of him on his side of the 
road. Our accident reports show a great num- 
ber of deaths and injuries because pedestrians, 
keeping to the right, believe they have as much 
right on the roads as vehicles and are de- 
termined to have what is coming to them. 

The only safe way to walk on a public road 
—and particularly at night, is toward trafiic. In 
other words, a man walking east should stay 
on the side with west-bound traffic. Thus he 
can see what is coming. The reason I suggest 
this is not because motor car drivers are better 
able to see pedestrians walking toward them, 
but because the pedestrians cqn see the coming 
car. 

Because it is so hard to “teach an old dog 
new tricks” I believe the school teachers of 
Pennsylvania will be conserving the human re- 
sources of the State if they suggest continu- 
ally to pupils that always, day or night, they 
walk toward traffic. 

In other words, pedestrians should no longer 
keep to the right but to the left. 


EXAMINING BOARDS 

As a result of the examinations January 29- 
February 2, the State Board of Medical Edu- 
cation and Licensure will grant the following 
licenses: Medical, 59; Chiropody, 8; Physi- 
otherapy, 7. Examinations are held annually 
by the board at Philadelphia in January and 
at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in July. 

The examinations for State Scholarships 
will be given at approved high schools of the 
State where there are applicants on Friday, 
May 2, 1924. One scholarship is awarded by 
competitive examination from each Senatorial 
District. The winner of a scholarship may 
receive one hundred dollars a year during 
each of his four years in college if he does 
satisfactory work in an approved college in 
this State. 

Six hundred sixty-nine candidates registered 
for the Pre-Professional Examinations given 
by the fe Pore of Public Instruction Feb- 
ruary 5, 6 and 7, as follows: Pittsburgh, 97; 
Scranton, 4; Harrisburg, 7; Philadelphia, 561. 
The next examinations in which candidates for 
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admission to professional schools may remove 
their deficiencies will be held June 4, 5 and 6. 
All students who wish to study a profession 
should complete an approved four-year high 
school course. 

Students entering a college of dentistry or 
osteopathy in this State in 1925 and thereafter 
will be required to offer four years of approved 
high school work and one year of approved 
pre-professional college work for admission. 
Candidates from medical schools must serve 
one year of training as an interne in an ap- 
proved hospital before they are admitted to the 
examinations for a license to practice medi- 
cine. 

The State Board of Examiners for the Reg- 
istration of Nurses, now, by the Reorganiza- 
tion Code, a part of the Department of Public 
Instruction, is composed of five members, all 
graduate, registered nurses, who have been ac- 
tively engaged in nursing in this State for at 
lease five years. The functions of this Board 
are: 

1. Examination of all eligible applicants. 

2. Annual re-registration of all previously 
registered nurses. 

3. Formulation of a standard minimum cur- 
riculum for the schools of nursing in the State. 

4. Preparation and publication of a list of 
the Accredited Schools of Nursing in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

5. Consideration of all matters pertaining 
to the standardization ethically, educationally 
and practically of all Schools of Nursing in 
this Commonwealth. 

The Board of Examiners for the Registra- 
tion of Nurses recommends that all young 
women interested in professional nursing 
should complete a full high school course. Uni- 
versities giving post-graduate training in this 
field for executive work, teaching, public health 
and social service require a high school di- 
ploma and graduation from an_ accredited 
School of Nursing for admission. 

Of those taking the examinations for regis- 
tered pharmacist and assistant pharmacist in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, January 17, 18 
and 19, twenty-seven of the sixty-seven ex- 
amined for registered pharmacist and 126 of 
the 243 examined for assistant pharmacist, 
passed. 





Are you supporting the National Education 
Association? Do you know what its object 
is? Its fundamental purpose is to advance the 
interests of the teaching profession and fur- 
ther the cause of education in the United 
States. It seeks to accomplish these ends by 
awakening the public to the needs of the 
schools, by the investigation of educational 
problems, by the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, and by assisting State 
and local affiliated associations to secure needed 
legislation. Every teacher now a member of 
local and State associations should without 
delay become a member of the National Asso- 
ciation. Write at once to N. E. A. Head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
WORLD-WIDE PROGRESS TOWARD PROHIBITION 
LEGISLATION. By Ernest H. Cherrington. 
19 pp. Publication No. 1713, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia. 
This pamphlet discusses concisely the work 
done toward prohibition in the different coun- 
tries. 


THE MAGIC OF COMMUNICATION. By John Mills. 
38 pp. Information Department, Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
195 Broadway, New York. 

This illustrated pamphlet is an astonishingly 
simple description of the electrical transmis- 
sion of speech and the operation of a telephone 
system. 


APPRENTICE EDUCATION IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY. Bulletin No. 92. Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 200 New 
Jersey Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This bulletin contains the discussions and 
papers of the meeting of the National Society 

for Vocational Education at Buffalo, N. Y., 

December 6, 1923. 


BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUN- 
cIL. Published by the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, Washington, D. C., No. 38, vol. 7, 
part 2, November, 1923. 

Herein are listed the fellowships and schol- 
arships offered by American educational insti- 
tutions and industrial concerns or under other 
‘auspices, for advanced, and particularly for 
graduate, work in physical and biological sci- 
ences and their application. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DI- 
RECTOR OF EDUCATION, Bureau of Educa- 


tion, Philippine Islands. 163 pp. Illus- 
tra 
A thorough survey of the work in the 


schools, the buildings, finances, various types 
of educational work, libraries and textbooks 
in the school system of the Philippine Islands. 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION IN OHIO. Pub- 
lished by the Ohio State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio, 72 pp. 

A report of the Committee on Finance to 
the Educational Council of the Ohio State 
— Association. Contains diagrams and 
tables. 


ETHNIC ELEMENTS OF COLONIAL PENNSYLVA- 
NIA AND THE POPULATION OF TODAY. By 
Arthur F. Southwick. Reprint from 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine, Oct., 1923. 

A review of the sources from which the 
population of the State is drawn and an an- 
alysis of the present population. 


WASHINGTON, LEE AND LINCOLN, 28 pp. 

THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, 48 pp. 
Pamphlets issued by the Citizenship Com- 
mittee. 1412 Magnolia Building, Dallas, 
Texas, 12c per copy. 
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Interesting and helpful pamphlets that 
— be useful in connection with the social 
studies. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHILDREN ON NEW JERSEY 
CRANBERRY FARMS. By Janet S. McKay, 
Publication No. 102 of the Public Educa- 
tion and Child Labor Association of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The report of an investigation which re- 
vealed that the school attendance law is violat- 
ed by taking the children into another state 
to work during part of the school year. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. By Bird 
T. Baldwin. Reprint from the Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, Vol. 20, No. 12, Dec., 1923. 
This article refers to the various experi- 
ments of students of child psychology, outlin- 
ing briefly the work accomplished by each. 


OUTLINES OF COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL NATURE STUDY FOR THE RURAL 
SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA. By C. J. Kern, 
Published by the University of California. 

An interesting plan of study with the ma- 
terial grouped under four general topics,—hu- 
man needs, interests and activities; plant life 
throughout the year; animal life throughout 
the year; and natural phenomena and the inor- 
ganic world. Illustrations, questions, practical 

experiments and plans of work make this a 

helpful pamphlet. 





LAMENT OF A SCHOOL TEACHER 


“Oh, for a Saturday 

When there are no meetings; 

When the English Association will forget 
Its plans of educating us; 

When the college women’s club 

And the alumnae of my sorority 

Will not have luncheons, 

With talks afterward 

To spoil digestion; 

When I shall not have to get to bank 
Before twelve 

To deposit my meager check 

To my still more meager account; 

When the season will not demand shopping 
For a new hat, 

Or a new suit, 

Or new shoes. 


“Oh, for a Saturday 

When I can sleep 

As long as I like; 

When I can shuffle around the house 
In slippers, 

And not have to put on my hat 

All day; 

When I can read my books 

And my new magazines 

And even the daily paper; 

When I can darn my stockings. 
And sew on my buttons, 

And dig in my garden, 

And play my pidno, 

And live! 

Oh, for a Saturday.” 

—Bulletin, Cincinnati Teachers’ Association 
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NEW BOOKS 


SHEET-METAL WoRK. By Marion S. Trew and 
Verne A. Bird. 64 pp. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. 85c. 

A beginner’s book of notes and problems in 
sheet-metal work for use in junior high schools. 
Under each problem are (1) working draw- 
ings, (2) specifications, (3) instructions and 
(4) questions to be answered in the notebook. 
The book contains sections on materials and 
standard tables for sheet-metal workers. The 
problems are of a practical nature, appealing 
to the boy’s interest. 


GENERAL SCIENCE SYLLABUS. By J. C. Loeven- 
guth. viii+63 pp. The World Book Com- 
pany. 80c. 

This syllabus is for the teacher who wishes 
to follow his own general science course or 
to supplement his textbook by references to 


“other authorities. It covers all subjects re- 


quired for the complete general science course 
by giving exact page references to textbooks 
in which the topics are treated. Thirteen texts 
are referred to, including the nine general sci- 
ence books most frequently used. Two sizes 
of type help the teacher to distinguish the 
data necessary for the complete course from 
data which supplement and amplify. | Of 
value to any science teacher who aims to pre- 
sent the lesson from more angles than those 
of the classroom textbook. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING. By Frederick G. 
Nichols. vi+233 pp. American Book 
Company. $1.40. 

This text is intended to precede the study 
of elementary bookkeeping and accounting. 
Part I teaches common matters of business 
information, the methods and reasons for sav- 
ing and investing, the functions of a bank, 
the use of telephone, telegraph, directories, 
ete. Part II treats the duties and training 
required of junior clerical workers in such 
positions as messenger, mail clerk, file clerk, 
cashier and payroll clerk. Especially helpful 
are the exercises on methods of procedure in 
certain situations which the young worker will 
meet. Model business forms and papers il- 
lustrate the text. Lists of common business 
words are included. 


Economic HIStory OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
By Ernest Ludlow Bogart, Professor of 
Economics, University of Illinois. 173 pp. 
— Longmans, Green and Co. 

1.25. 

This text should be welcome to teachers of 
agriculture and agricultural economics. In 
spite of the importance of agriculture in 
American life there are few histories of its 
economic development. The text is based upon 
the author’s Economic History of the United 
States, but treats solely the agricultural his- 
tory. The text begins with colonial agricul- 
ture, treats slavery, the movement westward, 
public lands, machinery and agriculture as a 
business. The style is interesting and the il- 
lustrations are effective. 
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THEN AND Now IN EpucaTION. By Otis W. 
Caldwell, Director of the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Stuart A. Courtis, Director Teacher 
Training and Research, Teachers College, 
Detroit. ix+400 pp. World Book Com- 
pany. $2.20. : 

A message of encouragement from the past 
to the present. Every superintendent who has 
been “surveyed” and every teacher who has 
given achievement tests to her pupils should 
compare results with the results of the first 
survey of a city system of schools—that of 

1845 in Boston, which gives a complete and 

detailed picture of the school life and achieve- 

ment of Boston children of 14 years of age. 

Those same tests, somewhat revised, were 

given again in 1919 from Maine to California. 

The results of this comparison, while gratify- 

ing in some respects, supply a challenge to-the 

teachers of 1924. The book contains the 1845 

tests, representative answers, tabulations of 

results, the 1919 tests, valuable analyses of 
present day conditions and objectives for the 

schools of tomorrow. Teachers who have a 

patron who says, “We learned when I was in 

school” should get this book and give him 
opportunity to learn some facts about the 

“good old days of drill and discipline.” 


THE CHILD’Ss MIND AND THE COMMON 
BRANCHES. By Daniel Wolford La Rue, 
Ph.D., State Normal School, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. x+483 pp. Macmillan. P 

The author has achieved his motto: Prac- 
tical and positively helpful. Beginning with 
an analysis of a “bond,” a connection of some 
sort, the author has built a text in educational 
psychology and methods remarkable for its 
clearness and comprehensiveness. After read- 
able discussions of “Readiness,” “Exercise” 
and “Effect,” he treats the common branches 
as systems of bonds and gives vital help for 
every hour of the intelligent grade teacher’s 
busy day. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1910-1920. By 
George D. Strayer, Chairman, the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 188 pp. Mac- 
millan. 

The study presents authoritative information 
on the cost of public education, so presented as 
to make easy comparisons between the states 
on (1) the cost of education compared with the 
total cost of government; (2) the cost of edu- 
cation distributed among schools of different 
levels; (8) educational expenditures analyzed 
into capital outlay, interest and current ex- 
penses; (4) sources of school revenue and (5) 
the school debt. On each item the facts are 
given for the country as a whole and for 
each state individually. Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, ranks as follows among the 48 states: 

1. Percentage of state and local govern- 
mental expenditures going to education, in 
1910, 19th with 29.9 per cent (Range 47.7 per 
cent to 16.1 per cent); in 1920, 12th with 33.4 
per cent (Range 44.7 per cent to 16.1 per cent). 
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2. Percentage increase of total state and lo- 
cal expenditures per capita for education in 
1920 over 1910, 40th with 83.4 per cent. (Range 
321.7 per cent to 33.5 per cent). 

3. Percentage relation of state and local 
educational expenditures to income, in 1910, 
22d with 1.6 per cent (Range 3.4 per cent to 
.8 per cent); in 1920, 31st: with 1.5 per cent; 
(Range 4.4 per cent to .8 per cent). 

4. Percentage increase of total state and 
local expenditures per capita for elementary 
and secondary schools in 1920 over 1910, 43rd 
with 82.9 per cent (Range 660.7 per cent to 
28.9 per cent). 

5. Percentage increase of total state and 
local expenditures for higher education in 
1920 over 1910, 41st with 84 per cent (Range 
360.9 per cent to 27.8 per cent). 

6. Percentage of total state and local gov- 
ernmental debt incurred for education, in 1910, 
16th with 13 per cent (Range 31.5 per cent to 
.2 per cent); in 1920, 35th with 10.1 per cent 
(Range 41.3 per cent to 1.8 per cent). 

7. Percentage increase of outstanding bond- 
ed indebtedness per capita for educational pur- 
poses, in 1920 over 1910, 34th with 90.1 per 
cent (Range 1,385.2 per cent to—39.1 per cent). 


First THINGS. By Cheesman A. Herrick, 
President of Girard College, Philadelphia. 
225 pp. Published by the Trade School of 
Girard College. 


Although Stephen Girard, under the terms 
of the foundation, excluded ministers of the 
gospel from the grounds of the college which 
he endowed for orphan boys, it does not fol- 
low that Girard College is anti-religious or 
non-religious. From its first day it has been 
the rule of the institution to assemble daily 
for public worship. “First Things” is a 
series of essays which are an outgrowth of 
chapel talks by the President. They are full 
of sound philosophy, practical advice, whole- 
some religious interpretations and common 
sense, and cannot fail to be stimulating and 
suggestive to any teacher of boys and young 
men. 


THE UNSTABLE CHILD. By Florence Mateer, 
specialist in Corrective Education in the 
Mental Hygiene School, Columbus, Ohio. 
471 pp. D. Appleton and Company. 

A book of interest to any teacher and of par- 
ticular interest to the teacher of special classes. 
Discusses the psychopathy of the unstable 
child, that is, the extent to which the intelli- 
gence with which he is equipped works, nor- 
mally or abnormally. While the author has 
handled her subject in a concrete and scientific 
manner, she has treated it so simply that she 
is readily understood. The book is provocative 
of a better understanding and a more sympa- 
thetic treatment of the unstable child. 


FRENCH IDIOMS AND PHRASES. By Genevieve 
H. Cheney. 79 exercises. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 76c. 

A tablet devised for work on French idioms. 

At the top of each page is a list of French 
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idioms and phrases with the English transla- 
tions. A perforation makes it possible to de- 
tach the remainder of the page, which is pre- 
pared for the written exercise. Questions, 
sentences and directions in French give the 
student opportunity to use the idioms. This 
concentration upon certain idioms in each ex- 
ercise should tend to fix them in the student’s 
vocabulary. 


SENTENCE AND THEME, Revised edition. By C. 
W. Ward. 480 pp.. Illustrated. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. $1.32. 

This excellent ninth-grade English text has 
been revised by the author after a six-year 
test, with the purpose of so arranging it that 
it might be adaptable for differentiation of 
courses within any class and that the illustra- 
tive sentences might be made more practical 
and helpful. Much of the sentence work has 
been taken from first class current magazines. 
The Sentence Book, 25c. Exercises for use 
with the revised Sentence and Theme. Con- 
tains 57 detachable leaves. The sentences 
and exercises are of a practical nature. The 
Pilot Book. A manual for teachers, 272 pp. 50c. 
Contains directions and suggestions for every 
lesson. It gives a key to the students’ work 
as planned in the Sentence Book with warning 
of typical errors. 


Story OF AMERICA AND GREAT AMERICANS. 
By Henry E. Bourne and Elbert J. Benton. 
Illustrated. 319 pp. D. C. Heath and 
Company. $1.00. 

The story of America in connection with 
the lives of almost 100 great Americans is 
told for the fifth grade child. The authors 
have aimed to develop a historical sense and 
a knowledge of fact by linking up the life of 
the present with the past. Simple maps and 
pictures add to the worth of the text. 


INDIVIDUAL SPELLER. By Carleton W. Wash- 
burne. 76 pp. The World Book Company. 
32¢e. 


A carefully graded list of words from grades 
3-6. An unusual system worked out in detail 
enables the child to choose the words he con- 
siders difficult, conduct his daily spelling lesson 
with his partner and hand to the teacher once 
a week a test of his work. A teacher’s manual 
contains directions and explanations of the 
method. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE, Last of the English. By 
Charles Kingsley. Edited by Charles Har- 
low Raymond, Lawrenceville School. 512 
pp. The Macmillan Company. 

A pocket classic edition of this tale of the 
Norman Conquest. It is most simple in con- 
struction, a veritable prose saga, epic in its 
characterization. The editor classes this story 
of the wild Viking life with Silas Marner, A 
Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, Treasure Island, 
in its interest and appeal to youth. 


THE HEART OF A Boy. By Edmondo de Amicis. 
Translated and abridged by Sophie Jewett, 
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formerly of Wellesley College. 294 pp. 
Rand McNally & Company. 

The experience, thoughts and life of a boy 
in the third grade in an Italian public school. 
From the boy’s notes the father wrote the 
book, as far as possible adhering to the thought 
and the vocabulary of his son. 


SELF-PROVING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By 
Thomas T. Goff, Head of Commercial 
Dept., State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wis. 331 pp. The Macmillan Company. 

The author presents a plan of requiring the 
students to prove the correctness of their work 
before turning it in. He includes only such 
topics as bear upon business. He treats forms 
such as insurance policies, stock certificates, 
bonds, stock reports, tax schedules, so that 
students may read them understandingly. For 
drill, students may act as inventory, stock, 
billing, bank or discount clerks, bookkeepers, 
government employees, assessors, brokers, col- 
lectors or managers or they may work for 
business firms. As an aid to neater and more 
careful work a special Exercise Book to ac- 
company the text may be used, if desired. The 

book covers a lesson a day for 65 days or a 

three months’ course of five lessons a week. 


THE JUNGLE Book 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Illustrated. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. $1 each. 

The reviewer welcomes these school editions 
of volumes of such lasting interest to our boys 
and girls. The books contain many full-page 
illustrations. 


SECOND READER. By Clara B. Baker and Edna 
D. Baker, National Elementary College, 
Chicago. 202 pp. Illustrated by Vera 
Stone. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

Primer and First Reader reviewed in Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, p. 371, (q. v.). The Second 
Reader includes many folk and fairy tales, 
with several realistic stories. That the child 
may distinguish between them, the material 
is arranged in four groups: folk tales and 
fables in which talking animals reveal human 
eccentricities; folk fairy tales of heroes who 
by their kindly virtues, wit and work attain 
success and happiness; realistic stories and 
verse of children at work and play; and tales 
and verse of imaginative charm and of appre- 
ciation of nature. Each phrase as a unit on 
the page aids in reading and in recognition of 
the thought. 


ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. By David Eugene 
Smith and William David Reeve. viii-+-360 
pp. Ginn and Company. $1.24. 

The text offers a course in the minimum es- 
sentials of algebra or a course for college en- 
trance as recommended by the National Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements and the 
College Entrance Examination Board. It em- 
bodies the features of unified mathematics by 
correlating closely the formulas of algebra 
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with intuitive geometry, plane trigonometry 
and the computations of arithmetic. Timed 
practice and tests systematically arranged are 
a unique feature. The authors have fearlessly 
eliminated non-essentials and have produced a 
sensible, teachable text for first year algebra 
students. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH. By Rose M. O’Toole. 444 
pp. Illustrated. D. C. Heath and Company. 
This third book of the Advanced Series of 
Practical English for New Americans assumes 
that the pupil has attained considerable knowl- 
edge of the English language and therefore 
presents to him many topics and problems 
which concern not only him and his neighbor 
but the nation as a whole. The type is large 
and the sentences are short. Essential facts 
of civics, geography, history and economics are 
stated in a clear and simple way. The text 
concludes with a dictionary list, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 


COMMUNITY Civics. Arthur W. Dunn. 582 pp. 
Illustrated. D. C. Heath and Company. 

The author of this text is a specialist in 
civic education in the United States Bureau 
of Education. This civics is adapted especial- 
ly to city schools. The principles of com- 
munity civics are applied to the city com- 
munity. Emphasis is placed on the economic 
and industrial relations in the city. Mr. Dun1. 
treats co-operation in developing the com- 
munity and government in relation to the 
community. Social, economic and vocational 
phases are discussed fully. The text embodies 
high ideals of citizenship and community ac- 
tivity. An appendix contains the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Ways TO BETTER ENGLISH (Brief Course). By 
Thomas H. Briggs and Isabel McKinney. 
331 pp. $1.20. Ginn and Company. 

This English text for the ninth grade aims 
to arouse in young students a conscious, pur- 
poseful and ready effort for better expression. 
The manner of handling the subjects, often by 
means of pupils’ themes in various stages of 
composition, helps to show the student exactly 
what to work for and why and how. The first 
chapter is entitled “Being Sincere” and it 
urges the student to honesty, straightforward- 
ness and clearness of expression. The appen- 
dixes contain exercises on spelling, synonyms, 
enunciation and pronunciation. 


RITCHIE’s First STEPS IN LATIN. 112 pp. 88c. 
RITCHIE’S SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. 211 pp. 
$1.00. Revised by John C. Green, Jr. 
Longmans, Green and Company. 
Beginners’ text and grammar leading up to 
the study of Caesar. The material is arranged 
that the tabular presentations of the declen- 
sions, conjugations, comparisons, etc.. are di- 
rectly opposite the illustrating exercises. 90 
per cent of the words in Second Steps in Latin 
are from the vocabulary of Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars. The work has been arranged so as to 
make easy the student’s introduction to a new 
subject. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT has appointed R. M. Lar- 
abee of Lincoln University a member of the 
interracial committee to study educational, 
housing and recreational problems in: relation 
to the negro population of Pennsylvania. 


HAROLD C. GODDARD of the English depart- 
ment of Swarthmore College is traveling with 
his family in France and Italy. Later they 
will visit England. 


J. GEORGE BECHT, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has appointed the following a 
committee to make a Normal School Survey: 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, Director, Teacher 
Bureau; John A. H. Keith, Principal, Indiana 
Normal School; C. C. Green, Principal, Clarion 
Normal School; Wm. C. Bagley, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Landis Tanger, Superintendent of 
Schools, Reading; H. E. McConnell, Superin- 
tendent, Mercer County; J. Andrew Morrow, 
Superintendent, Bradford County; and S. E. 
Downs, Superintendent, Ardmore. 


PRESIDENT HANSON has announced that 
Gettysburg College will construct a memorial 
stadium for football. Permanent bleachers 
seating 5,000 will be built. Students have 
promised to give many hours to help in the 
work and the alumni will finance the cost. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY is offering two new 
courses leading to the degree Bachelor in Edu- 
cation; a two-year course for normal school 
graduates who wish to teach or supervise in 
secondary schools and a four-year course for 
high school graduates who wish to enter the 
teaching profession. 


S. J. SLAWSON, Superintendent of Schools at 
Johnstown, Pa., is author of an interesting 
article appearing in the Journal of Education, 
Jan. 31, 1924, entitled “The Individual in Edu- 
cation.” 


DONALD SNOOK of Chester County has been 
awarded a $100 scholarship at Pennsylvania 
State College by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road because he was the most successful boy 
in agricultural club work in 1923 in the six- 
teen counties traversed by that railroad. 


H. WALTON MITCHELL, President of the 
Board of Trustees of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, in his annual report for 1922-23, gives 
the total enrollment for that period as 22,722, 
classified as follows: 

Resident students, first and 
a a re 8,600 





Summer session students of 1922.... 2,688 
Registered in correspondence courses.. 8,413 
Students in 108 extension classes..... 8,021 

22,722 


The total cost of the institution for the year 
was $2,489,289.95, which was derived from the 
following sources: 

From the State of Pennsylvania. .$1,152,157.67 
From the United States ........ 396,776.49 
From sales, student fees, etc... 877,611.25 
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FELIX E. SHELLING of the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania on January 2 de- 
livered a lecture before the American Academy 
in Rome on “The Unity of the Arts.” Dr. Shell- 
ing is abroad on leave of absence. 


COLONEL C. BLAINE SMATHERS of Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, has accepted his election as 
head of the Soldiers’ Orphan School at Scot- 
land, subject to the approval of the Governor. 
Colonel Smathers has done educational work 
as Superintendent of the Grove City Schools 
and later with the State Department of Public 
Instruction. He has been associated with the 
Pennsylvania: National Guard for twenty-six 
years and saw active service in the Spanish- 
American War, in the trouble with Mexico in 
1916-17 and in the World War. 


SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER of the University 
of Pennsylvania will become editor of The 
Psychological Bulletin succeeding Shepperd 
Ivory Franz of the government hospital for 
the insane. 


W. CARSON RYAN, JR. of Swarthmore Col- 
lege faculty is on his way to Santo Domingo 
to conduct an educational survey of the island 
for a group of mission boards. 


E. T. SAGE and W. W. Charters of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and J. P. W. Crawford 
of the University of Pennsylvania will be 
among the speakers at the Fourth Annual Ohio 
State Conference at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, April 3-5. 


Tuomas M. GILLAND, Superintendent of the 
Donora Public Schools, has secured Mrs. Mar- 
ion McDowell of Ellsworth-Cokeburg as Su- 
perintendent’s Assistant in the Donora Schools. 
The JOURNAL is glad to learn that the state- 
ment of the opening which appeared in the 
December JOURNAL -was instrumental in put- 
ting Mrs. McDowell and Superintendent Gil- 
land in touch with each other. °- 


HARLAN UPDEGRAFF, President of Cornell 
College, with the assistance of two local edu- 
cators will make a survey of school finances in 
Texas, similar to the surveys he conducted in 
Pennsylvania and New York while professor 
of educational administration at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN has donated his 
father’s library (valued at $7,000,000) and 
$1,500,000 for its permanent maintenance to 
the public for the use of scholars. The library 
thus maintained will be a memorial to the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan. The library building, 
situated at No. 33 East 36th Street, Manhat- 
tan, is built of white marble with a sculptured 
frieze on the outside. 


FRANK AYDELOTTE, President of Swarthmore 
College, has prepared a bulletin on “Honors 
Courses,” published by the Division of Edu- 
cational Relations of the National Research 
Council. President Aydelotte advocates the 
development of honors courses as an attempt 
te rescue the student of superior ability from 
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the system devised for the “average” student. 
In order that the better students should edu- 
cate themselves instead of being passively edu- 
cated he indicates three types of honor courses. 
The first type is the honors based on high 
grades in the course of the regular curriculum. 
This is the procedure in most colleges. The 
second kind of honors is that awarded for 
special work in addition to the regular pro- 
gram, usually collateral reading, which is test- 
ed by thesis or special examination. Thirty- 
five colleges, including Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton, employ this system of honors 
course. In the third and most advanced type, 
the honors course supersedes the ordinary re- 
quirements for a degree. Nine institutions 
have this type of honors course in part, but 
only two, Swarthmore and Smith, have pro- 
posed to allow honor students in the junior and 
senior years to elect all their subjects. 


MarRTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, former governor of 
Pennsylvania and Commissioner of Education 
for Porto Rico from 1900 to 1902, will be Pro- 
fessor of Education at the summer school of 
Bates College, Maine. 


E. W. RUNKLE has resigned as director of 
the library at Penn State and will give his en- 
tire time to teaching. 


D. B. PRENTICE, head of the mechanical en- 
gineering course at Lafayette College, is act- 
ing as registrar while William Mackey Smith 
is absent on leave. 


SENATOR SIMEON D. FEss has introduced a 
bill providing for a National University of 
the United States to be located in Washington. 
The purpose of the bill is: (1) To promote 
pure and applied sciences and cultivate the 
original and fine arts. (2) To provide higher 
training for men and women intending to en- 
ter important government positions. (3) To 
co-operate with scientific branches of the gov- 
ernment and with agricultural colleges in re- 
search work and the accumulation of scientific 
data. Only students who hold masters’ de- 
grees will be admitted to the university, and 
the university will confer no academic degrees. 
—American Educational Digest. 


JOHN C. BELL, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, will give the University of Pennsyl- 
vania the statues of Charles Curtis Harrison, 
Provost from 1895 to 1910 and of Edgar Fahs 
Smith, Provost from 1911 to 1920. The statues 
will be placed on the campus of the university. 


Doctor J. K. RISHEL, President of the Rish- 
el Furniture Company of Williamsport, has 
made a gift of $100,000 to Williamsport Dick- 
inson Seminary as a memorial to his wife. 


SAMUEL S. FLEISHER, founder of the Graphic 
Club of Philadelphia, was awarded the Bok 
prize of $10,000, being selected as the Phila- 
delphian who rendered the most outstanding 
service to the city during the year 1923. The 
award is a distinctive recognition of art and of 
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a man who for twenty-five years has labored 
unceasingly for the promotion of art. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL E. GUY GREENAWALT 
reports that Hummelstown High School has 
a library of 150 volumes. 60 per cent of these 
books are non-fiction, to be used as reference 
material for recitation purposes. The Alumni 
Association, the Community Club and private 
individuals of the borough have contributed 
largely towards the library which has been 
properly indexed and filed and is directly un- 
der the management of a student librarian. 
An additional project has been undertaken by 
the Community Club whereby suitable library 
books will be secured for pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades. On tag day, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 19, $62.20 was raised for this purpose. 


SIGNOR GENTILE, Minister of Education in 
Italy, reformed the Italian education system in 
two respects: (1) All students must pass ex- 
aminations before being admitted to a higher 
class. (2) He limited the number of State 
Schools and the number of students to each 
course. Rebellion ensued. At Naples people 
were hurt in the demonstrations. Then Benito 
Mussolini spoke: “I consider the reform in- 
stituted by Signor Gentile one of the most im- 
portant Fascist reforms approved by my gov- 
ernment.” And when Mussolini saw that it was 
good that was the end of the student re- 
bellion! 


C. E. KARLSON, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts of the Cheltenham Township Public 
Schools, has been given spacious quarters in 
the building formerly used as a grammar 
school in which to develop a comprehensive 
system of industrial arts shops for the dis- 
trict. Mr. Karlson had charge of industrial 
arts teacher training work at Temple Univer- 
sity until recently. 


ESTHER FRANK, formerly of the Administra- 
tion Bureau, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, has been elected president of the fresh- 
man class, State College. 


DorotHy L. ROBERTS, 17-year-old schoolgirl, 
of Harlan, Kentucky won the $4,000 prize of- 
fered annually by Harvey S. Firestone for 
the best essay on good roads. 


ERNEST M. PATTERSON, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylvania, is 
traveling in Germany to observe the physical 
condition of German children with particular 
reference to their nourishment. 


JAMES G. WHITE of New York City, an 
alumnus of Penn State, has established a 
$25,000 loan fund for women students at the 
College to be known as the “Mary Beaver 
White Loan Fund” in memory of his mother. 


TERESA M. LENNEY, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Theodora Poole, Lansing, Michigan and Mil- 
dred Soper, Seneca Castle, New York were 
entertained at Washington, D. C. as guests 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
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merce, January 14-19. Miss Lenney’s lesson 
on highway safety won the National teachers’ 
contest and Miss Poole’s essay on highway 
safety won the students’ contest. The guests 
were received by President Coolidge at the 
White House, were the guests of honor at a 
luncheon given by John J. Tigert, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, and visited all inter- 
esting places in and about Washington. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. ANDREW Morrow of 
Bradford County has introduced a project that 
is proving very helpful to the teachers of that 
county. It is a monthly school letter sent to 
all the teachers of the county. The bulletin 
is composed of ten mimeographed sheets 814% 
x 11. These are folded to make a booklet 5% 
x 8% and enclosed in a very unique cover on 
which is inscribed Bradford County Rural 
School Letter issued from office of County 
Superintendent of Schools, Towanda, Pa. The 
material contained in the January number cov- 
ered a self-survey of teachers on the physical 
conditions, observance of the School Laws and 
ethical and professional practices and the topic 
of study for the month—Home, with sugges- 
tions and references; a page containing the 
Forestry Calendar for January with sugges- 
tions for stereopticon entertainments on birds, 
trees and flowers; the keeping up of bird feed- 
ing stations; the forming of Audubon Socie- 
ties and Forestry Clubs; suggestive themes 
for composition on nature subjects. The book- 
let just bulges with suggestive material, and 
is doing much to advance the Bradford county 
schools. 


WESLEY M. DETWEILER, principal of schools 
in White Marsh township, Montgomery County, 
has sponsored the publication of a periodical 
which circulates among the school children of 
the township. It is a mimeographed bulletin 
with a cover design made by members of the 
drawing class. It contains interesting ma- 
terial covering all educational activities, school 
progress, suggestions for school projects and 
news notes from all the schools in the town- 
ship. 


SUPERINTENDENT EDWIN C. BROOME, Phila- 
delphia, was appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., by Commissioner 
Payson Smith at the Chicago convention. Be- 
cause of the appointment Doctor Broome with- 
drew as a candidate for the presidency of the 
Department, an office for which he was nomi- 
nated by Superintendent William M. Davidson, 
Pittsburgh. 


ALBERT EDWARD WINSHIP, editor of the 
Journal of Education since 1866 and one of 
the oldest members of the N. E. A. now living, 
was given a testimonial dinner February 28 
in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel. Olive 
M. Jones, President of the N. E. A., presented 
him with a book, finely engrossed, containing 
400 letters of appreciation of his services to 
education. 
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C. P. TREVELYAN was appointed President 
of the English Board of Education to succeed 
Edward Wood when the Labor Party came into 
power in England. He was educated at Har- 
row and Trinity College, Cambridge. 


J. G. MEYER, President. of Elizabethtown 
College, has handed the College Trustees his 
resignation which will go into effect Septem- 
ber, 1924. H. K. Ober, who holds many im- 
portant official positions in the Brethren 
Church, will succeed President Meyer. 


CHARLES S. KNISs, Supervising Principal of 
Summerhill Township Public School District 
and a candidate for the Legislature, was re- 
elected to his position with an increase in sal- 
ary of $300 and leave of absence to attend 
the sessions of the Legislature, if elected. Mr. 
Kniss’ Bible Class, composed of 114 men, vis- 
ited the Board and asked for his rétention. 


A. W. CASTLE of Sharon, Pa. has been ap- 
pointed Director of Extension Education in the 
Department of Public Instruction with office 
at Harrisburg. Mr. Castle was formerly Dis- 
trict Director of Americanization with head- 
quarters at Sharon. His immediate field will 
be that of immigrant education with the scope 
of his work broadening out to include the field 
of adult education. 


ELLA RUTH Boyce of Pittsburgh is Presi- 
dent of the International Kindergarten Union 
which holds its annual meeting this May in 
Minneapolis. ‘ 


Marcus AARON, President of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education, received the degree 
LL. D. from the University of Pittsburgh on 
February 19 in recognition of his civic and 
educational services. 


C. C. SMITH, Supervising Principal, Mount 
Union, announces that the Board of Education 
will begin the erection of a modern grade 
school building containing 16 class rooms, 
gymnasium and auditorium, April 1, to be com- 
pieted in seven months. 


Mount UNION began a course in re- 
ligious instruction this winter. Pupils 
are excused for one hour each week 


to attend the church of their choice where 
classes in religious instruction are being con- 
ducted by the church. Both Protestant and 
Catholic churches are co-operating and the 
course was agreed upon by school authorities, 
pastors and laymen. Eighty per cent of chil- 
dren of grades 2 to 7 have enrolled for the 
work. All pronounce it a success and plans 
will soon be made to continue the work on a 
larger scale next year. 


THE donor of the World Peace Award (De- 
cember JOURNAL), whose name was at first 
withheld, is now known to be Raphael Herman 
of Detroit, who made a fortune in the manu- 
facture of steel specialties. 


THE new department of ceramic engineer- 
ing at Penn State will be under the direction 
cf J. B. Shaw, formerly of the department of 
ceramics at Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
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THE T. DeWitt Cuyler Memorial Professor- 
ship of Transportation has been established at 
Yale University by the Association of Railway 
Executives. The endowment for the chair 
amounts to $125,000. Mr. Cuyler served as 
chairman of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives from 1918 until his death in 1922. 
Winthrop More Daniels, formerly of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, will be the 
first to hold the professorship. Mr. Daniels’ 
field is in the economics of transportation. His 
writings on economics and public utilities are 
well known. 


THE National Music Week Committee has 
prepared for general distribution a “Guide for 
the Organization of Local Music Weeks.” Cop- 
ies will be sent to any address on application 
to the National Music Week Committee, 105 
West 40th*Street,; New York City. 


FOUNTAIN Hill School District dedicated its 
new $30,000 gymnasium building, January 2. 
The speakers were J. M. Glass of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, H. R. Reiter of 
Lehigh University and O. E. Boyle, Lehigh 
County’s District Attorney. 


THE Sunbury High School, Walter A. 
Geesey, Superintendent, has issued an inter- 
esting, illustrated booklet on The General Shop 
of the Sunbury High School, Wayne E. Stein- 
er, Supervisor. The booklet, which is printed 
by the Printing Department of the General 
Shop, describes the departments, the machines 
and the work put out. 


THE JOURNAL acknowledges the receipt of 
No. 1—Vol. 1 of The Orange and Black, school 
paper of Galeton High School, a promising 
publication. 


THE free special summer course of the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, for the bene- 
fit of pastors, teachers and Christian workers, 
will open July 1 and close July 25. 


THE National Society World War Regis- 
trars, which bears the same relation to the 
World War that the organizations of the Sons 
and Daughters of the American Revolution 
do to the Revolutionary War, is urging in be- 
half of the Gold Star Mothers of the State 
that on Arbor Day the school children in each 
district of every county plant gold star me- 
morial trees—a tree for every veteran whogave 
his life in the cause of democracy. Each tree 
is to be marked with a gold star on which his 
name and military history should be recorded. 


THE Reading City Council has decided to 
convey to the school district a large plat of 
ground in City Park as a site for the proposed 
new $500,000 public museum and art gallery. 


THE Grove City National Bank has an- 
nounced its intention to give financial assist- 
ance to persons willing to undertake poultry 
farming. The announcement has brought 
forth an overwhelming number of applicants. 


THE French Academy recently incorporated 
into the French language and adopted in of- 
ficial dictionaries the English words “book- 
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maker,” “boy scout,” “camping,” “challenge” 
and “champion.” 


_ CENTRAL High School, Philadelphia, organ- 
ized in 1836, has the distinction of being the 
oldest high school in the State. The 85th anni- 
versary of the first graduating class is to be 
celebrated with appropriate ceremony this 
spring. 


THE University of Pennsylvania conferred 
the degree doctor of letters upon Frank Ayde- 
lotte, President of Swarthmore College, and 
John H. MacCracken, President of Lafayette 
College, on February 22. 


THE referendum returns of the American 
Peace Award show that of the 65,648 ballots 
cast in Pennsylvania 58,914 were in favor of 
Charles Herbert Levermore’s Peace Plan and 
6,734 against it. Up until February 14, the 
number of ballots cast was 502,245. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN _ 

John C. Diehl, author of “Organization of 
Special Classes in Erie’ published in this 
aumber of the JOURNAL, was educated in the 
public schools of Erie. He did graduate and 
Ddost-graduate work at Yale University. After 
graduating from Yale he at once became iden- 
tified with the Erie school system. There he 
has worked as teacher in the high school, as 
principal at Erie Central High for 29 years 
and at Erie Academy High for 3 years. He be- 
came assistant superintendent of schools in 
1921 and superintendent of Erie schools in 
~~ an Diehl is second vice president of the 


Genevieve Fisher, author of “Evening 
Classes in Homemaking,” is in charge of Vo- 
cational Home Economics Teacher Training at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. She 
was Agent for Home Economics Education on 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
for three years previous to accepting her 
present position. Miss Fisher is author of 
“The Home Project: Its Use in Homemaking 
Education,” Bulletin No. 71, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 


Joseph F. Noonan, author of the article “The 
Mutability of Education” appearing in this 
issue of the JOURNAL, is superintendent of the 
schools of Mahanoy Township School District. 
Mr. Noonan is an alumnus of Millersville 
State Normal School and Muhlenberg College. 
He completed his commercial education at 
Pennsylvania Business College and Columbia 
University and is at present a student in the 
Graduate School of Education at New York 
University. For fifteen years Mr. Noonan has 
identified himself with the schools of New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. He is 
an all-round schoolman, having served as high 
school principal, supervising principal, depart- 
mental head, supervisor of penmanship, night 
school commercial instructor, college extension 
lecturer and for the past nine years, as su- 
perintendent of schools. Mr. Noonan has con- 
tributed many articles to educational maga- 
zines. 
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TEACHERS: ™ "Es. 


IS THE BIGGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


We are a $100,000.00 corporation, and our operations cover the Con- 
tinent. 45,000 vacancies received last year from every state in the Union, 
Alaska, Canada, Cuba, the Philippines and elsewhere. Write for our 


free literature. Do it now. 


Main Office: DENVER, COLO., 939 So. University Ave. 
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The Trade and Technical Texts and 
the Business and Commercial Texts 
published by the International Text- 
book Company are used by more than 
350 schools and colleges in the United 
States and Canada. 








PAMPHLET TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS 


Write for Descriptive Catalogs 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., 


There are more than 2500 pamphlets 
in the series, covering every conceivable 
subject. Nearly three million dollars 
has been spent in the preparation of 
these texts and more than $100,000 is 
spent yearly in keeping them up to date. 


Box 9297, Scranton, Penna. 




















NECROLOGY 


Harry F. Keller, Principal of the Boys’ High 
School, Germantown, died suddenly on Feb- 
ruary 6 as the result of an apoplectic stroke. 
[See editorial section, page 485.] 

L. H. Gehman, at one time president of 
Odessa College, Missouri, and superintendent 
of high schools in several states, died at his 
home in East Macungie February 25 at the age 
of 81. Mr. Gehman was one of the pioneers 
in the movement for junior high schools. 


Dawson Cope Murphy, Professor of History 
at the Slippery Rock State Normal School, died 
at his hume in Slippery Rock on February 17 
in the sixty-eighth year of his life and the 
thirty-second year of his service to the Slip- 
pery Rock State Normal School. [See editorial 
section, page 485.] 

Kate W. Zweizig died at her home in Leb- 
anon on February 25. Miss Zweizig taught 
in the Lebanon City Schools for fifty years. 

Israel Smith Clare, author and historian 


of world note, died at the Lancaster County 
poorhouse on March 1. 


J. Horace Landis, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Montgomery County for 
more than twenty years, died at his home at 
Norristown on March 2. Mr. Landis was born 
October 20, 1854 at Gratersford. He gradu- 
ated from the Millersville State Normal School 
and then taught various schools in the county. 
He was Principal of the Lansdale Schools and 
Superintendent of the Schools of Conshohock- 
en before he became Superintendent of the 
Schools of Montgomery County. Mr. Landis 
was one of the able educators of the State. 


County Superintendent of Schools Thomas 
A. Stetler, died at his home in Middleburg, 
Snyder County on February 27. Mr. Stetler 
had been county superintendent for nineteen 
years. He was a native of Winfield, Union 
County and was a graduate of Bloomsburg 
Normal School and _ Albright College. 
Mr. Stetler began teaching in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania in 1889. In 1905 he 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
Will find unusual opportunities in the 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Courses in: Commercial Education, Accounting, Advertising and Selling, Economics, Business Administration, Statis- 


tics, Secretarial Subjects, etc. 


Registrar: HAROLD O. WHITE - 





For information write 


GROVE CITY, PENNA. 








RAW, BLISTERED BURNS 


healed quickly and 
gently by bandaging 
with antiseptic, cooling 


‘Ientholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 

















became Principal of the Middleburg Schools. 
Three years later he was elected Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Snyder County and held 


that position at the time of his death. He is . 


survived by his wife and two sons, Russell A. 
Stetler and Thomas H. Stetler. 


Died—Henry James Williams, author of 
“Tipperary,” the popular song which the sol- 
_ diers made immortal during the World War. 


Annie M. Clarke, the oldest teacher in point 
of service in the New Brighton Public Schools, 
died March 6, 1924. Miss Clarke was born 
on a farm just outside of New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania on September 15, 1860. Her 
career as a teacher covered a period of forty- 
four years and for almost forty-three of the 
forty-four years she taught without missing a 
single day. During her teaching career Miss 
Clarke taught in the first grade of the New 
Brighton Public Schools thirty-three years. 
She must have had under her guidance at the 
most impressionable age about 1,600 children. 
Not only did Miss Clarke do a noble piece of 
work as a teacher in the public schools, but 
she was Superintendent of the Primary De- 
partment of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Beaver Falls. Miss Clarke has left an imper- 
ishable monument in the lives of the boys and 
girls and the men and women with whom she 
came in contact. 


James Homer Rennie, Principal of the Ches- 
ter High School, died at his home in Chester 
on February 25, 1924 at the age of 35. Mr. 
Rennie graduated from the Chester High 
School and the University of Pennsylvania. 
After graduating he taught Latin in the Ches- 
ter High School until 1918 when he volun- 
teered for military service. On his return 
from France early in 1920 he was made Prin- 
cipal of the Chester High School. Mr. Rennie 
worked whole-heartedly for the interests of 
the school and was a loyal friend and comrade 
of faculty and student body, ever ready with 
wise counsel and understanding sympathy. 





SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
1 00 Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 






lated bat in a nit PP sea Sly pages-—many ates 


& commendations, on 
| AMERICAN PUB. CO., “s20 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 











NEWS ITEMS 


Abram M. Kulp, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of Montgomery County, has succeed- 
ed his former chief, J. Horace Landis, as Su- 
perintendent. 

Harold Follmer, Assistant Principal, Selins- 
grove High School, has been appointed by J. 
George Becht, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, as Superintendent of the Schools of 
Snyder County to succeed T. A. Stetler, de- 
ceased. 





CALENDAR 


April 10-12, Eleventh Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Sessions, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia 

11, 12, State Normal School Conference, 
Indiana 

11 and 25, Arbor and Bird Days 

14-16, American Physical Education As- 
sociation (Eastern Section), Atlantic 
City 

17-19, Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation, Hotel McAlpin, New York 
City 

26, Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh . 

27-May 4, Boys’ Week 

May 4-11, Music Week 

5-9, International Kindergarten Union, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

6-9, Western Arts Association, Dayton, 
Ohio 

11, Mother’s Day 

16, 17, American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, President L. S. Rowe, 
Pan American Union, Philadelphia 

18, International Good Will Day 

June 14, Flag Day 

29-July 4, National Education Association 
Convention, Washington, D. 

August 11-15, Superintendents’ Week, Penn- 
sylvania State College 
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STANDARDS FOR MEASURING COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


In the development of the Gregg commercial textbook series 
the publishers have kept in mind these basic factors: 


1. The development of skillful and ac- 6. The development of a complete 
curate technique. library of business literature. 

2. Modern methods of business pro- 7. The building up of an organization 
cedure. of experts, thoroughly trained in 

3. Educational content. the field of commercial educa- 

4. Correct pedagogy. tion. 

5. The development of mental power. 8. Service. 


You are invited to investigate and measure by these standards our texts on 
the following subjects: 


Arithmetic and Mathematics Modern Language Business Organization 
For Junior High Schools Office Practice Commercial Law 
For Commercial Classes Salesmanship and Advertising Spelling 
For the Accountant Secretarial Training Stationery 

Bookkeeping Shorthand (Basic Texts) Typewriting 

English Supplementary For High Schools and Colleges 
Composition and Rhetoric Tests and Measurements For Junior High Schools 
Classics Social Science Phonograph Rhythm Records 
Business English Economics Drills and Technique 


Check the subjects in which you are interested, write your name and os on the margin of this 
advertisement and send it to our nearest office. (P. S. J.) 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 























BOLENIUS MEANS BETTER READING 


Emma Miller Bolenius 


A series, with Manuals for Grades I to VI giving training in both 
oral and content reading. 


HOW TO TEACH HAND WRITING 


Freeman and Daugherty 
A course of study in handwriting. 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


Hoyt and Peet 
A book for each year; containing speed and accuracy, test and 
drill, and progress score tests. 











HOUGHTON ne COMPANY 
16 EAST 40th STREET - - NEW YORK 











Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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Special to Teachers 


In Need of Financial 
Assistance 





Nearly everyone at some time has use for extra money to tide him over an emergency. 
Some borrow from banks. Many haven’t banking connections and do not care to ask 
friends to endorse for them. Statistics show that only 15 per cent of the American people 


deal with banks. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, appreciating the above facts, some years ago pro- 
vided a law regulating the making of small loans to take care of the other 85%. 


The PEOPLES FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY with offices in several Pennsylvania 
cities operates under this law and makes loans in sums from $10 to $300. These loans 
are made without the publicity usually connected with the establishing of credit and are 
made to suit the convenience of the borrower. 


TEACHERS regularly employed may obtain a loan on their own note without endorser 
or delay, and without the embarrassment of having their dealings known to anyone. 
The loan may be repaid in small monthly installments together with interest which is 
computed on unpaid balances of principal. In other words, you pay only for what you 
have and the actual time you keep it. 


If it is inconvenient for you to call personally at one of our offices, write the nearest 


one and loan will be arranged by mail. No charge for explanation. 





Peoples Finance Service Co. 


Under State Regulation 





ALLENTOWN 


303 Wetherhold- Metzger Bldg. 
719 Hamilton Street, 


CHESTER 
305 Crozer Building, 
5th & Market Streets, 


EASTON 
410 Northampton 8t., Room 2, 


NORRISTOWN 
415 Norristown Trust Bldz., 
Main and DeKalb Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 
3200 Kensington Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA 
332 Bankers Trust Building, 
1317 Walnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 
2 West Chelten Avenue, 


PITTSBURGH 
215 Park Building, 
5th Ave. & Smithfield St. 


READING 
18 North Fifth St., Room 5, 


SCRANTON 
406 Traders National Bank 


Bldg., 
207 Wyoming Avenue, 


WILKES-BARRE 
96 South Main St., Room 24, 
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We paid Mrs. C. R. Buchanan 
~~: $760.00 


Teacher’s splendid work shows large earning possibilities 


| 
for her first seven weeks 


with Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


Salesmanship is a profession, but unlike 
other professions it offers a large financial 
return from the very start. 

Who ever heard of a doctor, lawyer or 
a business man earhing $100.00 per week 
during the preparatory stage, or even dur- 
ing the first few years after starting? 

No field of work pays the large returns 
for study that the field of salesmanship 
pays, but the strong point about salesman- 
ship is that youu EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN! 


Mrs. C. R. Buchanan entered the sales 
field for the first time on July 7, 1923. 
She had made a success as a teacher, but 
like every ambitious man or woman, she 
was constantly asking herself, “Have I 
found the field where I belong—where I 
can render the most service and make the 
greatest success?” 

She decided: that she had not when she 
saw Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. She 
began work Monday morning, July 9th, 
and reported fourteen orders for her first 
week, ending Saturday, July 14th. The 


F. E. COMPTON & Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


second week she reported eight, the third 
week twelve, the fourth week fifteen, the 
fifth week ten, the sixth week nine, and the 
seventh week eight, making a total of sev- 
enty-six orders for her first seven complete 
weeks. She was paid in advances and 
bonuses more than $760.00 for her first 
seven weeks. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia solved 
the vacation problem for over two hundred 
teachers last summer. The Beginners’ 
Issue of our weekly house organ contains 
many letters from these teachers, and they 
tell how they liked the work. 


If you are between 25 and 40 years of © 


age, have confidence in yourself and really 
want to work for success this summer, we 
will be glad to send you a copy of this 
issue upon receipt of the following coupon 
properly filled out. Many teachers have 
already made their plans for the summer 
and of course there is a limit to the number 
we can train and use profitably. Prefer- 
ence will be given to those of highest 
qualifications who can start earliest and 
work longest. 


Send me without cost or obligation the Beginners’ Issue of your weekly house organ 
(Better Business), which tells what other teachers have done. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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Lower 
Price Level 
on these Shoes 
for 
Spring Season 








The demand for comfort and wear in a good looking shoe has made pos- 
sible a reduction in the regular price scale of the Cantilever Shoe in all its 


various styles. 


The lower prices went into effect March 15th. 


The increased volume of production has resulted in “factory overhead” 


economies with no change in quality. 


The same high grade materials, fine 


workmanship and scientific shoe construction are available at lower prices. 


We believe the public will appreciate lower prices on a 


trade-marked shoe that has earned such 


a fine reputation for 


comfort, service and health combined with dignified style. 


This announcement is made at the opening of the Spring 
Season so that the economy may be available to regular cus- 


tomers, as well as to many new friends. 


You will find trimness of appearance, real shoe comfort and 


service in Cantilever Shoes. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


CANTILEVER 


Allentown—Mayer's Cantilever Shoe Shop, 
Hamilton St. 

Altoona—S. Bendheim, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 

Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 

Carlisle—P. A. Garber. 

Chambersburg—Hutton’'s 

Clarion—Arner's. 

Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 
Connellsville—Hooper & Long 
Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Erie—Weschler Co. 
Greensburg—L. Keck 
Greensburg—Royer's 
Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 
Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 26 N. 

St. (2nd floor) 
Homestead—H. L. Little’s Shoe Store 
Honesdale—-Sonner’s Boot Shop 
Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 

Johnstown—E, Zang 
Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 

« Lancaster—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 
Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 
MeDonald—Maurice H. Levison 
MeKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meadville—A. I. Eldred 


907 


Co. 


3rd 


STORES 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


New Castle—Cantilever Shoe 229 E. 
Washington St. 

New Kensington—Miller Bros., 

Oil City—Levi & Co. 

Osceola Mills—F. Hirsch & Son 

Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1932 Chest- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner, 432 Penn Square 

Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin--—B. Hirsch, 416 E. Independence St. 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co., W. 

Uniontown—Royer’s 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—Magerum & Campbell, 28 N. 
Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J. G. Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

York—S. Grumbacher & Son, “The Bon Ton” 


Shop, 


964 Fifth Ave. 





10th St. 
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What Does the Future Hold for You? 


Suppose, just suppose, that you were overtaken by illness or accident, today, what 
would happen to your bank account? Could you keep it intact, or would you be compelled 
to wipe it out to pay the doctor and the nurse? But why suppose? Sickness and acci- 
dent are not mere supposition, but as inevitable as death itself. They come without warn- 
ing to young and old alike, and sooner or later they will come to you. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


accepts into membership feachers only, and protects their most valuable asset—the time 
they spend in the school room. It will come to your assistance in time of financial need 
during illness just as it has come to the assistance of thousands of other teachers all over 
the United States. 


Read What THEY Say About the E.B.A. All Over the U.S.A. 


L. C. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.—The efficiency with which you handled my claim receives my com- 
mendation. I shall recommend the Association as giving the greatest protection for the least expense. 

H. Augusta Edmunds, Hartford, Conn.—It is certainly a privilege and a consolation to be a member 
of a beneficial association that always does the square thing as you have done in all my dealings with you. 

Ella McIntire, Wilmington, Del.—It will give me great pleasure to assure all Wilmington teachers 
that the “Educators” keeps faith with its members. 

Anna V. Diehl, Portland, Oregon.—Your letter enclosing check for $317.50 reached me on Monday 
last. It was indeed a great surprise and pleasure for the Claims Committee to decide so favorably in my be- 
half, and I extend my great appreciation. 

Alma Witmer, Richmond, Va.—I cannot say enough hereafter in praise of the Association. 

Isabelle Grimm, Brooklyn, N. Y.—I beg to thank you for the benefit check which I received last 
Saturday. Sickness is not only dreary, but expensive, and I know now that I am glad I joined your Association, 

EXTRACT FROM THE INSURANCE EXAMINER’S LAST REPORT 


_. “The Consulting and Advisory Board, as a survey of the list of Officers and Directors will disclose, con- 
sists of eminent scholars and educator leaders in their particular professions. Such a representative educationa! 
group evidences the fact that the Association is well managed.” 


Convince Yourself. Write Today. You Will Be Under 
No Obligations. 
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HERE isa Keystone Repre- 
sentative near you who will 
be glad to demonstrate the 
classroom value of 
KEYSTONE STEREOGRAPHS 
the teacher’s greatest help in pre- 





subjects. 

KEYSTONE LANTERN SLIDES 
the most efficient aids for organ- 
izing reviews and socialized reci- 
tations. 


training and experience. 
Write today 
Keystone View Company, Inc. 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic 
and Lantern Slide Department of 
Underwood & Underwood 


senting clearly new and difficult | 


This Representative will be glad | 
to give you the benefits of his | 


April, 1924 
























Just Published 


Schorling-Clark 
Mathematics 


By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark 


A modern course for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth school years worked out by experimen- 
tal teaching in the classroom, covering a pe- 
riod of three years, and involving the coopera- 
tion of over 150 teachers throughout the 
country. It consists of a series of three 
textbooks: 


Modern Mathematics: 7th School Year, $ .88 
Modern Mathematics: 8th School Year, 88 


Modern Algebra: 9th School Year, 1.36 


The series is the embodiment of the ideal cur- 
riculum for these grades as laid down by the 
National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements. It represents the best proved 
practice. It is fitted to the capacities, in-* 
terests, and needs of children. 


Send for Brief, showing how the books meet 
modern requirements 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


- Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








The Winslow Health 


Series 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 


By Grace T. Hallock and 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 


A delightful story to teach pupils of the 
lower grades the fundamental health habits. 


HEALTHY LIVING 


Book One for the intermediate grades 
Book Two for the upper grades 


An elementary school treatment of the 
principles of personal and community health 
in accordance with the new idea in health 
education. : 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York - - Chicago 
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r—J. B. Lippincott Company—— 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Speller 


E. Horn and E. J. Ashbaugh 
The one text that combines individual attention to individual 
needs with full recognition of the way in which spelling is 
used and learned: the standard of comparison. 





We alone since 





Modern Physiology, Hygiene —_ been ih e WK or l d Wa r 
motivate seven, Gey ameseiate practice “with erecpiey fife 3 have been preseni- 


and beyond all other texts, they interest. 


ed Internaiional 
Exposition Gold 


Applied Arithmetic 


N. J. Lennes and Francis Jenkins 





Diving’ and applying the aubject and giving the teacher” the Medal awards 
| maximum of help. They produce accuracy. covering re) ur 
a Science for Boys and —_ aaa eniire line of 
- in General Science i lei igh School S |} 1 Ari Producis 
png ‘To pg Patan organization which builds pedagogy C 100 £ as 
| on interest it adds a needed emphasis on the study and — 
| Sener eee INsIsy On Our Ma-~ 
i Our Country’s Leaders ierials when you 


Walter Lefferts, Ph.D. want the besi = 
A hero-story history for early grammar grades, this text — 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 


aims through colorful narrative and vigorous detail at in- 
COMPANY 


rather than fact assimilation, and awakes 
SANDUSKY: OHIO ~NEW YORK 





creased sympathy 
a genuine thirst for history. 





Lippincott’s Silent Reading for Second Grade 


Ethel M. Hale 
A scientific approach through factual material to the ele- 
ments of comprehension, organization, recall and useful speed. 
The vocabulary is based on scientific studies. A practical 
adaptation of new methods in reading. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
ee PHILADELPHIA 


























Wocdburn & Moran’s 


RIVE THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
COOKS Characterized by sturdy Americanism. Inspires 
& active and intelligent citizenship; intensely in- 
teresting and perfectly adapted to the requirements of an 
elementary course in Civics in Grammar and Junior High 
up Schools. Full of worth-while material; exceptional pic- 


tures; practical topics for discussion. 





95 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer Horace Mann Readers 


Tours—Escorted or Independent. B : : ; : - 
As ie : y actual test have shown that they save time. 
Popular Tours Series Fares ranging in the teaching of reading. Teacher’s Editions. 


from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Understanding is the keynote of this series 
e s 
Around th The pupil cannot proceed unless he understands how to 


MEDITERRANEAN ee readily learns to do arithmetic “from the 


Reviews are frequent, problems numerous, 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, oral work constant. 2, 3, and 6 book series. 
TUSCANIA — July 3 to September 2. ; _ 
Superb at aa Mt li Fares. Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


THOS COOK & SON Nationally adopted because of the freshness and 


vigor of the authors’ style and their unbiased attitude to- 
585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway aa) ward historical, political, and religious questions. 














The Makers of America—5th grade 
Introduction to American History—6th grade 


American Teachers’ Bureau Elementary American History—7th and 8th grades 
HARRIET ALDRICH PETERSON, Director 
957 Union Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Educational Placement Specialists”’ 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS Great Opportunities 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. for Advancement 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


or 





A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bldg., most modern, surestand business- 
ay &. See, ee. like way for the progressive teach- 
BRANCHES 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg., er to secure the advancement he 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. or she deserves. 


Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indisnapolis, Ind. 1401 Nat'l City Bank Bldg., No Enrollment Fee 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y 
No charge to teachers till elested—ervies free to No Charge to Employers 
Schoole—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice 
positions. Our connection with Pennsylvania 


school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 


MANY G00D TEACHING POSITIONS both teachers and aod officials. 








FOR NEXT FALL ’ 
In Penna., N. J., Del., Md. and N. Y. CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Free Enrollment JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
1002 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 














a 


HEALTH HABITS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


We are prepared to assist teachers with health plays, literature, object lessons with patterns for fol- 
low up hand work and motion pictures for stimulating the development of health habits in children. 








Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 603-4 Nixon Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 












CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Before April First, 64 £.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After April First, 64 E.Jackson Blvd. 





CITY, M 
Flatiron Bld ACY. Life Bldg 


BALTIMORE COLUMBUS.0, 

211N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. 7e@chers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


sama, WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


ALBERT aes 





“I want promotion and salary.” Through the ‘Albert’ 

many thousands have sought and found. Why not you? 

Send for booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.” Best schools 
39th YEAR our clients. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 


| SCHERMERHORN VRN wocHexs acencr ae le sg 


Chas.W. Mulford, Prop. 











Branch Offices: ister only reliable can- 
Established 1855 eis Huclid Ove; idates. Services free to 


406 Union Trust Bldg. e ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. school officials 
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WGN UpNow—— 


\) 


"7 for A Glorious Vacation 











WONDERFUL opportunity is offered to 
ambitious young men and women to 
share in the distribution of a $15,000.00 

Vacation Fund. 


Crowell Vacation Saving Stamps are now 
being issued to hundreds of folks like you 
who use their spare time or full time to 
look after the subscription interests of the 
popular Crowell magazines—especially Wo- 
man’s Home Companion—in their towns. 


More hustlers are needed to do this pleasant 
and extremely profitable work. Your own 
interest in good magazines, and a desire tr 
earn some extra cash are the only special 
qualifications you need. You already have 
BOTH. Why not capitalize them? 


. 


Everything To Gain 
Nothing to Lose 





There's absolutely no chance for you to lose 
anything by becoming one of our special 
subscription representatives—nor will it cost 
you anything to get started. On the other 








hand, your profits start piling up just as 
soon as you start work. 



























Besides sharing in the $15,000.00 Vacation 
Fund on Woman’s Home Companion sub- 
scriptions, you will also receive generous 
commissions and worth-while monthly bonus 
checks on new or renewal subscriptions for 
The American Magazine, Collier’s, The 
National Weekly, The Mentor and Farm 
and Fireside. 


This is an opportunity you can’t afford 
to pass up. This little coupon will 
start you along the road to a glorious 
Crowell Vacation. 






Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk T 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
416 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
I’m signing up for a glorious vacation. Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, all necessary information and material so that I may take advantage 
of your offer. 


NN SS oo. cn SA or ay al We WG hte Shims SE RLM TO lp ak, Wi whe ac oO mS Gp a ee eC ere ana dat 






Street 5 
PO Tee BE are ade oe ee Pe EE er ee Pee eee Oe re ere eg ete 
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Send 
for this 


\ FREE 
; \ Book 


if you are 
interested 






tia 





ASUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure This 
Vacation for a Profitable 
Summer of Travel : 





Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 





Women teachers wanted to travel during 
the summer vacation. Salary to start, with 


all railroad fare paid. Interesting work 
along school lines offering splendid chance to travel; 
business training and good income assured. Those 
who can start earliest and work longest = 
preference. Pleasant summer territory open. 

teachers last summer averaged $500 for their 
summer vacation. This may lead to a successful per- 
manent business career for you. 


FREE BOOKLE If interested, write for our 


free 20-page booklet, de- 
scriptive of the Weedon Company, its work, its person- 
= and its opportunities, together with our personal 
etter. 

Give full particulars concerning age, education and 
time you can start work, in first letter. 





Address Dept. 5 


The S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 

















VITALIZE 
YOUR ENGLISH 


by using 


| Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 
and thereby apply the project method and 


socialized-classroom activity to 
your school work 


Book I, Grades VII-VIII............ $ .70 
Book II, Grade IX................. 80 
Complete in one volume........... 1.00 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
221 EAST 20th ST., CHICAGO 























Summer Normal Course 


Elementary and Advanced Course with Practical 
Clinical Experience in 


THE CORRECTION 
OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


(Also the Psychology and Physiology of Speech Development) 


Five Weeks Summer Session, 1924 


Commencing June 29th 








By DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


Lecturer at the Ct eel Medical College, New York 
City. Formerly Director of Speech Improvement, Board 
of Education, New York City; Direc 
Speech Defects at the College of the City of New York; 
President of the National Round Table for Speech Im- 
provement. 

This unique practical course is offered to meet the 
present nation wide demand for teachers of speech im- 
provement and specialists to correct speech defects. It 
will prove of inestimable value to teachers of English, 
Dramatics, or Singing, er oe Physicians, 
Kindergartners y those in charge of mentally retarded 
children or the 

The demand x. those _— Dr. Martin’s certificate 
is greater than the suppl 


FOR CataLeeve ADDRESS 


Martin Institute for Speech Defects 
429 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Residential Institute for the correction of Stam- 
mering, Loss of Voice, Monotonous Pitch, Atten- 
tion, Deafness and those retarded because 
cognate defects. 
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The LITTLE GIANT 
BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


S efficient in all respécts, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
any and all electric currents. It is provided 

with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Is complete and ready 
for use. Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. Price 
$32.50. 

We are sure you will agree with us that every 

Successful and Modern School will not be with- 
out this little Aristocrat. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX HAND OPERATED 

















ERASER CLEANER Manufactured by 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
schools which do not have electric current. Satis- Dept. S. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard 
faction in every respect guaranteed. Price, $28.00. CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

















[ GEMS from GLUEY | 


] ‘ 





A is for Ages 
Who sing Gluey’s 
praise; 
Big folks and small use it 
Hundreds of ways. 




















B means that there is 
No bother or waste; 

Happy the kiddies who 
Use Gluey Paste. 


Ws %, an 
ay 4 
Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression Is Felt 
it is most refreshing and invigorating 


to sip a glass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an effective and 
agreeable form. Non-alcoholic, free from 
habit-forming drugs, and immediately 














Send 1o Cents for Big Handy Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS Dept. 107 OHIO 


{uit 














beneficiai, z LIKEA BROTHER 
Sold by Druggists = = = 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. - . 
Z-47 5-18 ae 
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An Unequaled Reading Series 


Story Hour Readers Revised 


HE newest and most highly perfected series of readers for teach- 

: ing the mechanics of reading and for opening up to young 

pupils the entire book-world. These four books are based on 

the best in modern pedagogy. Their rich content method is accom- 

panied by comprehensive work in phonetics., Not only do they give 

all the instruction needed in the first three years but they also, through 

their charming literary style, reveal to the child-mind the unalloyed 
delights of good reading. 


THIS SERIES DIFFERS FROM OTHER READERS IN THE 
FOLLOWING IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


The very small number of word-groups and sight words used in 
the early stages of the work 

The systematic simplicity of its vocabulary 

The sustained charm of its stories and verse - 

The orderly development of the reading matter in both thought 
and vocabulary 

The complete and elastic system of phonetics 

The perfect articulation of the variéus kinds of work at every stage 

A teachers’ manual so clear and simple that it can be used with 
entire satisfaction by teachers who have had no experience 
in the teaching of reading 


Story Hour Readings 


GRADES FOUR TO EIGHT INCLUSIVE 

Every effort has been made to give the child a taste for books, to develop his 
character, to provide training for citizenship, and to teach him to read with reason- 
able speed and to retain what he has read. 

The material included represents the best authorship in the different fields re- 
gardless of time or nationality. An unusual amount of space is devoted to modern 
writers. Among these modern writers are: Kipling, Stevenson, Howells, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Roosevelt, Wilson, Cleveland, Mark Twain, Riley, Kilmer, Foss, 
Masefield, Van Dyke, and Noyes. 


Coe and Specht’s Easy Steps in Reading 


One of the most charming first books in reading ever published. It is designed 
to precede or to supplement any series of readers, and differs from other first read- 
ing books in the dramatic quality of its stories, their plot interest, and in the recur- 
rence of the same characters throughout the book. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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